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THE EXPERIMENT OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


In considering the character and principles of public govern- 
ment, there is much to be said before we can consecutively come 
to the nature of suffrage; but when it has been once conceded, 
as it has been in the United States, it may be properly treated 
apart from any political abstractions. Its experimental results 
have an a posteriori value, which may serve the purpose of a 
more abstract discussion. 

Vote is a word which has fallen far from its original etymo- 
logical significance. At first synonymous with vow, it meant a 
promise under the sanction of religion. We first promise now, 
and vote afterward, usually but not always according to our 
promise. Suffrage had also formerly a religious character, and 
suffragium holds its own as a portion of the Book of Common 
Prayer. These points are worth noting, because they indicate 
that voting was once considered a duty to be conscientiously dis- 
charged. Unfortunately, it does not follow that a man will vote 
intelligently because he votes conscientiously, while he may vote 
intelligently (for his own interests) without voting conscientiously. 
It is impossible to analyze the motives individually of an enor- 
mous constituency, or to classify the varieties of human charac- 
ter and condition which compose it; while so much of the result 
of a canvass may depend upon the merest accidents, that it can 
hardly be regarded as an expression of absolute public opinion, 
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especially when so many who are entitled to vote do not care to 
exercise the right. 

Theoretically, at least, a vote is the expression, more or less 
complete, of an opinion, and it is cast for one who is supposed to 
represent that opinion. It is either the sanction of a given policy 
or it is a protest against it. It is, however, a question still unde- 
cided in political ethics, whether a representative is bound to act 
according to his own convictions or as a mere agent of his con- 
stituents, and in obedience to their specifically expressed will. 
The representative himself is the creation of the majority, but 
entirely new questions, of the first importance, may arise after his 
election, and upon them he may differ in toto from the majority of 
the citizens of his State or district. If our system is to be rigidly 
and consistently adhered to, a representative so situated has no 
right to retain his place fora day. But in this, however, as in 
so many other human affairs, we are compelled to dispense with 
strict logical deductions, for the reason that adherence to them 
is simply impossible. No good government can be conceived of 
without a comparative permanence, defined either by constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions. Apart from fixed law, should it 
be established even the moral power of a constituency to de- 
mand particular action of its representative, or, as an alternative, 
his resignation, would be of questionable authority. From one 
point of view, its exercise would be a violation of a contract. A 
representative is chosen, we will say, for a period of two years to 
be the exponent of certain opinions. This is a determination of 
the constituency for that period. But it may be argued, upon 
the other hand, that while the voters remain of the same mind, 
the representative having adopted different opinions should give 
up his seat to some one who will maintain the existing opinion 
of the voters. This argument would be unanswerable, if it were 
possible, in the nature of things, that such change of popular 
opinion could have any authoritative and legal expression. This 
it cannot have until another election has given an opportunity 
for such expression. It is for the representative to determine 
whether he will support or oppose a given measure. No extra- 
neous action can do it for him, neither the violence of mobs, nor 
the resolutions of mass meetings, nor even the resolutions of the 
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local legislature. If the voters have mistaken their man, they 
must abide the consequences of their mistake until the proper 
opportunity shall come for correcting it; and if a representative 
is to have no right of independent judgment, or, having it, no 
right to act upon it, he becomes a mere puppet, without dignity 
or discretion, and as fit for his place as a church steeple with its 
ever-shifting weather-cock. 

It is necessary, for even a tolerable comprehension of the 
subject, to consider the nature of the vote itself. What may be 
said of it here will be based upon the presupposition of suffrage 
universal, except for certain limitations, as it exists in the United 
States. A suffrage strictly universal is an impossibility. Nor 
is it true that as it is here established, it is without historical 
precedents. It has often been resorted to by savage nations. 
We have so boasted of it, our orators have expended upon it 
so much of their rhetorical wealth, our poets have so lauded it 
in their verses, it has been so exalted as the panacea for all 
political evils and the safeguard against all political vicissitudes, 
that it has been regarded as almost treason to examine it in the 
cold light of philosophy, or reason, or experience. It has been 
assumed that because a man can vote, he will therefore vote 
wisely. Universal suffrage makes no allowance for popular 
passions, for public credulity, for human selfishness, for personal 
ambitions, for ignorance, carelessness, fatuity. It assumes that 
the voter can neither be wheedled nor purchased. It is really 
based on an ideal of popular purity and wisdom. The com- 
placency with which we regard it is so profound, that we forget 
how every election is a refutation of our notions, not indeed in 
the result, with which no special fault is here to be found, but in 
the fact that there has been a wide division of opinion and that 
both sides cannot possibly have been right. 

We see, therefore, in spite of all the fine things which we 
say about it, and the practical confidence which we accord to it, 
that the vote is but a rude and inadequate expression of the best 
public opinion. As governments must go on, as laws must be 
enacted and executed, and as other measures must be determined, 
we have recourse to the doctrine of a majority, which is in effect 
a convenient fiction of unanimity, Those whose opinions are 
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for the time put in abeyance have no right to complain, since 
they are under an express compact to submit to the will of the 
majority. They must concede that to the majority upon which 
they would themselves have insisted if the success had been 
upon their side. The event deprives them of no opportunity of 
reversing the decision. Freedom and the future are before them. 
They can still watch, act, argue and protest, and the whole his- 
tory of our politics proves that this can be done to good purpose. 
Parties occupying apparently impregnable positions have often 
been routed. The truth is that with us minorities have had no 
reason to find fault or despair, although it must be confessed that 
majorities have often been unreasonable and overbearing. Yet if 
they have grasped at too much, it has almost always been with 
the result of losing their power. 

Still less has the minority reason to be dissatisfied whenever 
an election has been a mere struggle of politicians for personal 
aggrandizement. Factions have no claim upon our sympathy, 
however bitterly they may be disappointed. The universal cau- 
cus has no right to talk about equity or public virtue. When 
the game, fairly or unfairly lost, has been played, the losers must 
not rail at bad fortune unless they can show that their own hands 
are clean, which, in political contests, seldom happens. Cases 
may, indeed, arise in which an honest candidate, honestly sup- 
ported by certain voters, has been defeated by the usual abom- 
inable devices of the canvass. If these have been flagrant, the 
seat may be either successfully or unsuccessfully contested. But 
if the wrong has triumphed, it must be remembered that the 
moral victory is still with the right, and we can afford to wait 
for a material confirmation of that consolatory fact. As between 
two candidates who have resorted to the usual arts, who have 
both falsified, wheedled, or bribed, who have appealed to un- 
worthy passions, and taken advantage of popular ignorance, 
whatever may have been their formal protestation of principles, 
there is nothing to choose, Their quarrel is not worth the time 
and expense of a committee, and would not receive more than a 
moment's attention, but for the desire to strengthen legislative 
minorities, and perhaps change them to majorities. For the 
man who makes a business of politics and seeks a seat as an in- 
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vestment, our pity, should he come out insolvent, must needs be 
small. 

As canvasses are usually conducted, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how accurately votes express opinions, or how far they only 
show personal preference, or the self-interest of the voter. The 
newspapers are the usual vehicles of information, and too often 
the newspapers have their own ends to serve and rarely consider 
any important question except in the most perfunctory manner. 

Again, we have to observe that the gravest, most earnest, 
and most thoroughly intelligent form of opinion is often so far 
before the prevalent public notion as to be esteemed of an im- 
portance quite ridiculous, It is melancholy toremember through 
what neglect, contempt, social indifference or general scorn, the 
best idea has often, at a snail’s pace, and under discouragements 
apparently hopeless, advanced to recognition and legislative 
sanction. One man with such an idea is worth a hundred thou- 
sand voters, and is sure in time tohave ten times that number en- 
rolled under the banner of his principles and their necessary 
measures. His potent and finally successful allies are the embar- 
rassments and the confusions which wait upon a nation’s mis- 
takes. Timid, time-serving, over-conservative leaders get the 
people into trouble, and then the real ruler comes to get them 
out of it, by his stern and unbending fidelity to moral forces, 

Even when great questions are pending, canvasses cannot 
always be great. It too often happens that a few men hold our 
democratic constituencies in fee, and have acquired a kind of 
property in the action of voters, In return, they bestow gifts, 
promises which may or may not mean something, places of 
greater or less emolument, and speeches which at least flatter 
and amuse, They pay for bands of music, for fire-works, and 
for flags. Ardent spirits are furnished at many bars, and at 
their expense. The air is full of hurrahs, The tap-rooms are 
noisy with unmethodical discussions, mostly of a personal char- 
acter, The newspapers urge their readers, after a military or 
naval fashion, to fight, to rally, to bear themselves like brave 
warriors, to pour in the broadsides, and never to give up the 
ship. There is a scramble for votes, and little scrupulosity in 
securing them, The rural districts catch the contagion and 
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follow in their minor way the urban example. There is no vil- 
lage so small as to be free from demagogues, and no community 
so simple as to be without its place-hunters. 

These considerations bring us to another of the first im- 
portance. We approach it with diffidence from a fear of being 
misunderstood. It requires no rigid demonstration for us to 
comprehend that a given vote may be determined either by pas- 
sion, prejudice, carelessness or personal considerations, or else by 
honest ignorance. Our theory is that our citizens intelligently 
comprehend the matters upon which they pass. We rely upon the 
assumption that the elector is well educated, and in some States 
a knowledge of reading and writing is made by statute a quali- 
fication. There is, undoubtedly, in this country, a very high 
average of this kind of knowledge, whatever it may be worth. It 
is, indeed, for reasons chiefly of convenience, worth a great deal, 
yet it is possible that we may over-estimate its value. It does 
not follow that because a man may read, he will read to any ad- 
vantage. He may know how to write, and seldom have occa- 
sion to exercise that accomplishment, except to make his sign 
manual. He may have been educated in a public school and 
added arithmetic and geography to his acquirements, yet, even 
with a knowledge of certain political facts, he may be a very 
ignorant person and quite incapable of making up his mind in- 
telligently upon political questions. He has been trained up to a 
certain point, bnt not a very high one. Every well-educated man 
knows how ignorant are most of his friends and acquaintances, 
or those whom he may meet by chance. Most talk is a matter 
of phrases and catch words, of gossip and platitude. Whenever 
an election is pending, we chat of the probable result and of the 
candidates, but seldom of the public policies which they are sup- 
posed to represent. Now, what is not done in drawing-rooms and 
expensive hotels, will hardly be done in tenement houses and 
beer-shops. In this matter what are called the educated classes 
are neither better nor worse than the uneducated. Both are 
equally ill-informed. The best knowledge is upon the exchanges 
and in the brokers’ offices, for the love of gain makes men 
sharp, interested, and far-seeing. Not one man in a thousand to- 
day understands the silver question, or the labor controversy, or 
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the absurdity of Protection, or the pending dispute between the 
President and the Senate. Not a moiety of our voters could 
pass a civil service examination upon the Constitution of the 
United States; still fewer know anything of the framework of 
society, or of the general truths upon which it is based. Every 
working man feels in his pocket when he is cheated by the 
capitalist, but it is in a dim and hopeless way which leads to 
nothing but strikes and other like blunders, including proces- 
sions with banners and mobs maybe with muskets. Equally 
ignorant, for all his practical sharpness, is the capitalist who does 
not see that there are limitations even to the power of wealth. 
In our religious affairs there are pastors who have no notion of 
any Christianity which is not respectable and fashionable, and 
who measure the piety of the congregation by the profuseness of 
salaries. If we go still lower in the social scale, as it is usually 
fixed, we find men sorely beset by poverty, exposed to tempta- 
tion, unaccustomed to self-control, with hardly a notion of their 
responsibilities as citizens, possibly with a dogged and unreason- 
ing fealty to party, and in some cases with a willingness to 
secure by violence that which fair play may not insure. It is 
unnecessary to say that such voters are the ready tools of politi- 
cal speculators, or to inquire what manner of member they send 
to Washington, or what may come of his going there. 

We have presented thus far only the discouraging and dis- 
agreeable side of the question, and here it is that most men of 
fastidious tastes, of irritable consciences, and of ideal views, are 
apt to stop. They determine to have nothing more to do with 
politics, and thus needlessly complicate the trouble. They 
have no faith in their own opinion or character. They prefer 
their own ease. They selfishly give their whole attention to 
their private affairs. They recognize no duty to the State 
which protects them in their person and property. But there 
are others, of equal social rank, who have no fear of the hurly- 
burly and no apprehension that their nice nobility will be con- 
taminated. Sometimes, indeed, men of large wealth and of im- 
portunate affairs have cheerfully accepted nominations for office 
without the least suspicion of their perfect disinterestedness. In 
a word, the office sought them. If there are rare exceptions, let 
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us still thank God for them, and take courage! They carry us 
back to the earlier and better days of the Republic, and at least 
suggest the possibility of their return. 

That we have gone on thus far with at least a modicum of 
success, proves that there are compensating elements in our sys- 
tem from which we may draw favorable auguries. If our gov- 
ernment has not always been honest, virtuous or able, we have 
at least been lucky. Less, however, to chance than an unrecog- 
nized and unclassified public quality, is our success to be attrib- 
uted. There must be somewhere a particle of leaven which has 
tolerably leavened the whole lump. We have not always been 
right, but it is equally true that flagrant abuses have frequently 
been corrected. Without speaking particularly of the Rebellion 
we may allude to it. But we do not refer to great crises, or to 
this or that fiercely contested election. We have kept the tenor 
of our way, though it has not always been even. The general 
comfort has been unexampled in history. The general peace 
has been fairly maintained. Justice between man and man has 
been substantially administered. Our foreign relations have 
seldom been strained, although, in democracies, wars have gen- 
erally been popular. The discussion of public questions has 
always been unshackled. A high degree of social happiness 
has been maintained. We have escaped many evils which 
might have resulted from almost unchecked emigration. We 
are, as yet, in no danger from over-population, nor are we 
likely to be for a century to come. If a tree is to be known by 
its fruits, so there must be a saving virtue in institutions which 
have so well answered their purpose. 

Above all, it is of good import that there has been no flinch- 
ing from the experiment, and no proposition even from discontent- 
ed quarters for abandoning it. The most dissatisfied are for re- 
form, and not for any radical change. The love of liberty is great, 
but it is controlled by the love of public order. The population 
surpasses the tribunals of justice in its respect for law. Thereis 
the difficulty and danger of enormously wealthy corporations to 
be met and overcome, but our safety is in their regard for their own 
interests, which will not permit them arrogantly to defy public 
opinion or to provoke remedial legislation. Not until their 
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power is specially felt in some intolerable hardship will they be 
disturbed. The vote, for good or evil, whether to be cast wisely 
or unwisely, is always ready. Leaders, whether self-constituted 
or nominated by the people, may suggest methods and supply the 
want of prudence, Necessary measures are their own vindicators. 
The common sense of the country may act slowly, but it is sure to 
act, not always unerringly, but in good time and to good purpose. 

Meanwhile, it is greatly to be regretted that the machinery at 
Washington is not working moresmoothly. Thevery simplicity 
of our system, and the fear of intrusting specific authority to the 
different branches of the government, which pervades the con- 
stitution, has resulted in confusion and mischievous dispute. A 
little too much power, definitely assigned to the Senate, would 
have been a lesser evil than that want of precise provision, 
through which almost anything can be claimed. It never could 
have been intended that the Senate should limit the authority 
of the Executive, in purely Executive matters, or pass upon his 
nominations unfavorably, merely to keep political favorites in 
office, or refuse a confirmation, because a Republican has been 
turned out of place and a Democrat named to supply it. The 
Constitution knows nothing of political parties, and the senator 
who talks too much of them, or even specially names them, for- 
gets the dignity of the body of which he is a member, and does 
his worst to transform it into a caucus, Still less has any sena- 
tor a right to talk of what the President promised when he wasa 
candidate, for the Senate should know nothing of candidates, and 
has, and can have before it, no evidence of what Mr. Cleveland 
said or wrote before the election. Itmight as well discuss his 
manner of practicing law. It is humiliating, that while we are 
pointing out the mistakes into which voters may be betrayed, we 
should be confronted by this spectacle of a Senate meant to be 
the least partisan branch of the government, and not elected by 
popular suffrage, lapsing into the sheerest partisan demagogy. 
If compelled to choose between the dangers of an irresponsible 
legislative body, and those of popular elections, we are not 
ashamed to own that our confidence would be given most freely 
and trustingly to the American people. 


CHARLES T. CoNnGDoN. 
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HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


“ Next,” is the order which I hear from the Editor of THE 
Forum; and I rise with a diffidence naturally engendered by 
doubt of my title to a place on his select roster of battered veter- 
ans in life’s difficult struggle. But if to be a veteran and to be 
battered constitute a sufficient justification of my nomination to 
such a distinction, I will not shrink from the honor bestowed on 
me. 

That particular one of these veterans by whom this series was 
inaugurated modestly accounted for the conspicuousness of his 
position by ascribing it to a consideration such as led the Indian 
commander to send forward a little elephant to pioneer a risky 
passage. ‘To his successors this seems a little as if Jumbo, in 
heading a procession of “the greatest show on earth” down Fifth 
Avenue, were to remark casually to the admiring crowds on the 
sidewalks, “Don't mind me, I’m only a small pattern; look at that 
long row of big elephants behind me.” As for myself I can 
hardly claim to be an elephant at all; for when I ask myself the 
question “ How was I educated?” there immediately arises the 
embarrassing counter-question, “ Was I in fact ever educated at 
all?” If by education is meant a result of influences exerted by 
other minds acting on and giving shape to my own, I should find 
it difficult to point out when, where, and to what extent such 
influences had produced their effect upon me. Not that I have 
not had teachers enough. I have had probably more than my 
share; but their personal relations to me, as I recall them, seem 
to have consisted chiefly in “setting” me lessons, in listening to 
my recitations (generally verbatim repetitions of a text), correct- 
ing my blunders (that is to say, giving me the right word when 
I used the wrong one), and telling me I had “ better mind” when 
I was restless or disorderly. 

But though I am unable to tell distinctly how I was edu- 
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cated, I find no difficulty in giving an account of the attempts 
which were made to educate me. It was in the district school of 
my native village that I underwent my first scholastic experi- 
ence. I was about three years of age, possibly a few months 
older, when my tuition began, and I was conducted to the school 
by my sister, two years my senior, who had been earlier matric- 
ulated in this institution. I had but one sister—my senior as 
just mentioned—and one brother also, my junior, so that I had 
taken by anticipation the very judicious advice of Dr. Hale, and 
had been “born in the middle of a family.” I found in this 
school some sixty or seventy children of both sexes and of all 
ages up to eighteen or twenty, but I did not understand what 
they were all there for, and the scholastic exercises puzzled me. 
When the reading classes stood up and made a botch of it, I 
wondered why they could not read. I could read before I went 
to school. How it happened I did not know. I supposed it was 
natural to do so. Probably I acquired the ability from the same 
source from which I derived almost everything else in me that is 
good (if there is any such thing), from my mother’s careful teach- 
ing. I did not like school. There was but one pleasing incident 
in the oppressive three-hour session; it was when the glad an- 
nouncement from the master was heard, ‘The boys may go out 
to play.” 

I was not long in the district school. When I had reached 
the age of about four years there was opened in our village what 
was called a Grammar School, conducted by a young graduate of 
Williams College of singular ability and unusual attainments, 
who later in life achieved a brilliant reputation, and became one 
of the most distinguished pulpit orators in Boston and afterwards 
in New York, the Rev. Orville Dewey. I was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in age to be introduced to the high curriculum of the 
Grammar School, but it seemed to be the proper place for my 
sister, and I was sent along with her, to keep me out of mischief, 
I suppose. I was not required to study anything, but some 
things which I heard there interested me, especially Mr. Dewey’s 
prelections to his class in geography. 

When I had reached the mature age of six years, it seemed 
meet to my father that I should be introduced to the study of 
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the humanities. To this end he made arrangements with the 
clergyman of our village to instruct me in the rudiments of the 
Latin tongue. I became one of the select class which that rever- 
end worthy had consented to receive as day-scholars into his 
house. What I was expected to study at this time was the Latin 
grammar and the reading book for beginners then in vogue, en- 
titled “‘Corderii Colloquia.” But the spirit of study was not in 
me nor in any of us. We idled away our time, the teacher was 
careless and inattentive, and after a few months of trial the 
scheme broke down. I was then placed under the tuition of a 
private tutor. My father, being by profession a lawyer, had 
usually one or more students reading in his office; and one of 
these was rash enough to take in hand a pupil in whose ante- 
cedents there was so little to encourage. Then ensued a year or 
two of the most trying experience of my life—a period equally 
painful, I presume, to torturer and victim—in which my tutor 
was resolved that I should learn Latin, and I was equally resolved 
that I would not; but the result naturally was that the stronger 
will prevailed, and that, when the struggle was over, I knew the 
whole grammar from beginning to end, rules and exceptions, 
Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, word for word, by heart. But 
I did not understand a syllable of it; and so, in order to facilitate 
fixing the sentences in my mind, I used to break them up into 
little bits or versicles, which I could balance against each other in 
a kind of chant, thus: “ Verbal adjectives | or such as signify | 

affections of the mind | govern the genitive.” I had, however, at 
this time a better reading-book than before; so good a one that 
I wish I could see it again. It was “Farrand’s Course of Latin 
Study,” a book long since lost to human sight, but in which the 
substance of the lessons was so entertaining as to reconcile me in 
the end to the language in which they were written. 

While my scholastic education was thus proceeding I was 
undergoing a rather unsystematic but very beneficial species of 
mental culture derived from reading. From my earliest years I 
had a passion for books; and, though juvenile literature had 
little to boast of in those days, such as there was I gathered as I 
could and carefully treasured up. My library embraced a rather 
curious miscellany, ranging from the ‘“ Melodies of Mother 
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Goose” up to “ Robinson Crusoe” and the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But I very early became familiar with, and formed a taste for an 
order of literature much superior to this. My father himself put 
Shakespeare into my hands before I was six years old. I greatly 
enjoyed the comedies, but the tragedies and the historical dramas 
were for the time above my level. My mother also, who was a 
passionate reader, intoduced me to Cowper, Burns, Goldsmith, 
Campbell, Scott, and Byron, among the poets, and to Addison, 
Johnson, Burke, Robertson, and others among the prose writers. 
I read also with great interest “ Rollin’s Ancient History.” Voy- 
ages and travels were, however, my special delight, and the book 
of this class which afforded me the greatest gratification was the 
narrative published by Professor Silliman of his journeyings 
through England, Holland and Scotland in 1805 and 1806. This 
took so strong a hold upon my imagination that it became the 
most earnest desire of my life to see and know the author. And 
I was troubled with the painful apprehension that, before I 
should be mature enough to gain admission to college, this fasci- 
nating writer might have passed off the stage. How needless 
was this concern appears in the fact that Professor Silliman sur- 
vived my graduation by more than thirty-six years. During the 
first ten years of my life I profited by this general though desul- 
tory reading more than by all the efforts of all my instructors, 

Another incitement to mental activity extremely beneficial 
educationally, though unconnected with schools, was a propensity 
early felt but which has followed me through life, to engage in 
the construction of mechanical contrivances of one sort or an- 
other. Among the achievements of my boyhood were wind- 
mills, water-mills, fanning-mills, trip-hammers, sleds, barrows, 
kites and cross-bows; and generally all those quarters of the 
house which were frequented by me were littered with these 
things. 

At the age of nine years I went to reside with my maternal 
grandfather, who had then recently taken up his residence in 
the village of Saratoga Springs; and I became there consequently 
a pupil in a school of some pretensions called the Saratoga 
Academy. In this school I began to take some interest in Latin, 
and read through the “ Aineid” and the “Georgics” of Virgil. 
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A copy of “ Davidson's Virgil” with an English prose transla- 
tion having fallen into my hands, I found the story so fascina- 
ting that I read it entirely through before I had completed the 
first book of the original. I read also seven or eight of Cicero's 
Orations, including the four against Cataline, and those in behalf 
of Milo, Cluentius, the poet Archias, and the Manilian law. 

Here, too, I began the study of Greek. To a boy of my day 
this study was hardly less bewildering than the navigation of 
the Sargasso Sea to Christopher Columbus. The only Greek 
grammars in existence were written in Latin; the only Greek 
Lexicons obtainable gave only Latin definitions, and the lexicon 
in general use was “Schrevellius,” limited in vocabulary and 
badly printed. The first Greek text to which I was introduced 
was the Gospel according to St. John, a narrative which, for 
simplicity of style and freedom from embarrassing idioms, seems 
to me to this day to be the best example of written Greek which 
can be placed in the hands of a beginner. From this I proceeded 
to “ Collectanea Graeca Minora,” another of the excellent books 
of earlier days, which has long since been laid upon the shelf. 
Only recently a vagrant copy of this old book fell into my hands; 
and after reading it entirely through again, I laid it down with a 
feeling of deep regret that it should have fallen into “ desuetude,” 
a desuetude which in the interests of the rising generation I fear 
is not “innocuous.” 

It was in the village of Saratoga that I first saw a printing 
office. Nothing had ever more impressed my young imagination 
than the mysteries of the typographical art, and nothing ever 
afforded me more unalloyed delight than the opportunity I now 
enjoyed to fathom these mysteries. I soon made acquaintance 
with all the printers, and was indulged in my passionate desire 
to be taught how to handle the “stick.” I had at length a regu- 
lar “case” assigned me, and for months I devoted to it all my 
hours out of school. I learned to “compose,” “impose,” “cor- 
rect” and to “distribute” type; became in fact familiar with all 
branches of the typographical art, except the working of the 
press, to which my strength was not equal. But I learned to 
wield the “balls” with a certain dexterity. It is to be remem- 
bered that automatic printing was then unknown, and that even 
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the ink-rollers now in universal use had not yet been invented. 
My skill thus became such that, had I at any time in my life 
been compelled to rely for subsistence on the labor of my hands, 
I could easily have earned my living as a practical printer. Many 
years later, on entering a printer’s office in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
observing a “stick-full” of “matter” standing by itself on an 
“imposing stone,” the spirit of the craft impelled me to pick it 
up. Immediately there arose a loud outcry from all the printers 
in the office, who expected to see the whole tumbled into a mass 
of “pi.” Setting it gently down I said to them, “ Do not be con- 
cerned, gentlemen, I am a printer myself.” I was always after- 
ward a great favorite in that office, for there is no craft in which 
the feeling of brotherhood is stronger than the printers’. 

It seems to me that my voluntary apprenticeship to the print- 
er’s trade was a by no means unimportant element of my edu- 
cation. The “copy” which I “set up” embraced many pages 
of instructive matter, and the hundreds of “takes” which I put 
into type for the columns of the “Saratoga Sentinel” early fa- 
miliarized me with political notions and the forms of political con- 
troversy. Buta principal advantage which I derived from this 
experience was the confirmation in me of those habits of concen- 
tration’ of thought and persevering industry to which I have 
owed whatever of success may have attended me in life. 

From Saratoga, at the age of twelve, I was transferred to a 
school at Stockbridge, Mass., under the direction of a very capa- 
ble instructor, Mr. Jared Curtis, or, as he was always called, 
Major Curtis. In what service he had won his military rank I 
never knew. In this school the scholastic influences were, I 
think, less potent with me than at Saratoga; but those which 
proceeded from contact with “the other fellows” were exceed- 
ingly energetic. We certainly found a great deal of time for 
out-door sports, and this was divided between base-ball, drive- 
ball, one, two, and three hole-cat, hop-scotch, and marbles. 

It was at Stockbridge that I obtained my first notions of a 
class of subjects which became subsequently the favorite pur- 
suits of my life—subjecis now embraced under the comprehen- 
sive term, physics. An itinerant lecturer on these subjects vis- 
ited Stockbridge and delivered a course of lectures on chemistry 
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and electricity, with experimental illustrations, The apparatus 
used by him was very simple, and the display which he made 
with it such as would now be pronounced contemptible; but it 
was intensely fascinating tome. The glimpses I thus obtained 
of the operation of natural forces stimulated my desire to learn 
more. I became an experimenter myself. By dint of much 
labor, and by the conversion of many common vessels and uten- 
sils to unaccustomed uses, I succeeded in creating quite a bat- 
tery of philosophical instruments; and I doubt if Davy or Far- 
aday, in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, was ever hap- 
pier than I was with my handful of metamorphosed pots and 
pans around me. 

I remained at Stockbridge until I had attained the age of 
fifteen years complete. Thence I passed to New Haven. On the 
7th day of September, 1824, I was examined for admission to 
the Freshman class in Yale College, and was duly admitted. 
Entrance examinations in those days were somewhat less formid- 
able affairs than they are now, but I think they answered the 
purpose quite as well. I was one of a squad of nine applicants. 
The examination was oral, was conducted by a single examiner 
in all the requisitions, and was completed in a single session. 
Then, after we had been dismissed for a space in which “one 
with moderate haste might tell an hundred,” we were recalled 
and informed that we were all admitted to the Freshman class, 

There was one thing in the usages of that day at Yale on 
which those of the present time are not an improvement. After 
his entrance examination, a boy was either in college or he was 
out of it. There were no half-way admissions, “on conditions,” 
as the phrase is, meaning that there is a supplementary exam- 
ination to come by and by. A man might “scrape through,” 
as it was called, and be liable to founder further on; but he 
might also, with due diligence, even after such a peril, swing 
clear and become in time a superior scholar—a thing of no in- 
frequent occurrence. 

The two or three years that followed my entrance into college 
were years of earnest and persevering labor; but although I was 
apparently surrounded by so many educational influences, en- 
joying also, or at least being supposed to enjoy, the instructions 
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of so many eminent educators, it was a period of almost literal 
self-education with me. There were two reasons for this; the 
first was that, in that day, no man at Yale who aspired to be 
ranked as a scholar was permitted by public opinion to obtain 
any assistance from any quarter whatever, even from his imme- 
diate tutor, in preparing himself for his daily scholastic exer- 
cises. He must stand up boldly before his class, relying on his 
own resources exclusively, and “take his chance.” H he ac- 
quitted himself well, all due honor was awarded him; if he 
“stuck” or “flunked,” he lost caste in proportion to the gravity 
of the case. Scholastic rank in college depended then, as liter- 
ary or professional rank in the world depends always, upon the 
consensus of opinion in the community which sees and judges 
it. There was no such thing as an artificial grade founded on 
an aggregate of numerical valuations of particular performances. 
A man’s superiority was acknowledged because it was felt, not 
because he could point to a high “mark” on the term record. 
It was for this reason that every man was constrained to show 
what he was capable of doing without help. Hence frauds in 
the class-room were practically impossible. To be seen once 
sailing under false colors was nothing less than ruin. For this 
reason students profited little from the aid of their instructors 
in meeting current difficulties. As a partial compensation it was 
allowed to seek such aid when the ordeal had been met; but 
even then it did not tend to exalt the reputation of a scholar to 
avail himself of such a resource. 

The other reason which seriously limited the magnitude of 
my apparent advantages consisted in the fact that, according to 
the usages then prevailing at Yale, a student scarcely came into 
mental contact with a professor before his senior year. Every 
class at entrance was broken up into divisions of about forty 
students each, and atutor was assigned to each such division 
who remained its sole instructor, no matter what the variety of 
subject, up to the end of the junior year. 

No part of my training at Yale College seems to me, as I 
look back upon it, to have been more beneficial than that which 
I derived from the practice of writing and speaking in the liter- 


ary society to which I belonged. These general societies, open 
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to students of all the classes, and numbering one or two hundred 
members each, were maintained at that time with great enthusi- 
asm. I am told that they are now extinct at New Haven. They 
have been supplanted, I suppose, by the multiplicity of small 
secret associations which decorate themselves with Greek letter 
titles, but which, if they are literary at all, as they possibly are 
(though I doubt), can never furnish the stimulus to effort which 
the presence of a large audience always affords. I can only 
regret the change. It seems to me that with the loss of her 
literary societies half the glory has departed from Yale. In the 
old Linonia Hall I spent many of the most profitable hours of 
my college life; and I witnessed there some debates which for 
interest and brilliancy were equal to any at which I have been 
privileged to be present in assemblies of much superior dignity 
since. There were some men of my time who made no very 
serious struggle for grade in scholarship, who yet would some- 
times “come out strong” in the society; and for the sake of this 
class of students, of which there will always be more or fewer in 
college, I would esteem it a great benefit if the societies could be 
resuscitated. 

When a young man has taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
it is customary to say of him that he has “completed his educa- 
tion.” Asa rule, and at the moment, the phrase expresses very 
well his own opinion of himself. But in so far as education con- 
sists in the acquisition of knowledge, he will find himself soon 
undeceived. It was so with me. In my undergraduate life I 
thought rather favorably of my attainments. It was only after 
graduation that I began to be conscious how little I knew. Com- 
mencement occurred in my year on Wednesday, the 10th of 
September, and on the Monday following I entered upon office 
as a teacher in the Hartford Grammar School—an institution in 
which for time out of mind it had been customary to break in 
recent Yale graduates for service as tutors at Yale. As it was 
my purpose, simultaneously with this occupation, to prosecute 
my reading in physics and the higher mathematics, I became at 
once aware that, with a knowledge of no other modern language 
but my own, I could not make a step of satisfactory progress. It 
seemed to me that I had a new education before me in which I 
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must begin at the beginning. I took up first the French lan- 
guage, and without a teacher, by dint of hard study and resolute 
perseverance, I fixed in my memory all the pronouns, connectives, 
and irregular verbs contained in the tables of Levizac (the gram- 
mar then in vogue), after which I learned to read rapidly. I 
would not venture to claim that my method is the best. It is 
not Mr. Sauveur’s, I believe; but any one who will try it, as I 
did, will find it effectual. 

The two years which I spent in the Hartford Grammar School 
were more advantageous to me educationally than any other 
equal period in the course of my life, But the educational proc- 
ess did not end with them. I am not sure it is ended yet. But 
having in my narrative reached my exitus e statu pupuillari, I have 
fulfilled the mandate of the editor of THe Forum, and the re- 
maining history is not to be written here. I would only remark 
finally that, in my view of the matter, a man’s education must be 
mainly his own work. He may be helped or he may be embar- 
rassed greatly by his environment; but neither books, nor 
teachers, nor apparatus, nor other surrounding conditions of any 
kind will be of any avail, unless he himself furnish the energiz- 
ing spirit which shall put them to account. A mind is not 
molded as an earthen vessel is fashioned by the hand of the 
potter. It molds itself by virtue of an inherent force which 
makes for symmetry or for deformity according to the direction 
given it by consciousness and will. Libraries, universities, 
museums, and foreign travel are powerful auxiliaries to a man 
who is determined to be educated; but he will find them of no 
avail if he makes them anything more than secondary instru- 
mentalities in the work. On the other hand, no lack of such 
advantages will prevent a man from securing a valuable educa- 
tion who is resolved to educate himself. Witness, for instance, 
a Benjamin Franklin, a Hugh Miller, a Michael Faraday, and an 
Abraham Lincoln. 

F, A. P. BARNARD. 











WOULD WE DO IT AGAIN? 


THe Republicans who in 1884 gave their influence and their 
votes to the election of Mr. Cleveland are often called on, 
directly or indirectly, to say what they think of the result they 
helped to bring about, and whether, under the same conditions, 
they would do the same thing. They are an independent body 
of men, each in the habit of forming his own conclusions and 
pursuing his own course, No one can claim the right to rep- 
resent them, and they have no organization entitled to speak for 
them after the manner of political parties. But as one of them, 
with fair opportunity to know their past and present views, I 
have no doubt that, in the light of a year’s experience, with the 
same task before us and the same choice of means, we should, 
without hesitation and with greater confidence, do what we did 
in 1884. 

What did we then seek? How far have we accomplished it? 

In the first place, we sought to save the Republic from the 
disgrace and danger of the election of Mr. Blaine. We saw that 
his election would perpetuate and aggravate many of the worst 
evils in our political condition, and would introduce other evils, 
to some extent novel, and sure to be to the last degree mischiev- 
ous. The spoils system had advanced steadily and stealthily 
despite every effort to check it, until, by the force of unwritten 
law, it dominated both parties, and was offensive in each just in 
proportion as each had a chance to practice it. It would not 
and could not have been stopped or even checked under the 
presidency of Mr. Blaine. He had no wish to oppose it, had no 
faith in the principle by which it must be opposed, and by the 
ties of his past, his actual purposes and the hopes of his future, 
was so bound to it that the fairest promises made by him, or for 
him, only held out to civil-service reformers the certainty of be- 
trayal to be added to defeat. Many of us had labored for half 
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the lifetime of a generation for the reform, with the feeling, at 
first confident and at last desperate, that it could be got only 
through the agency of the Republican party. The National 
Convention of 1884, with the movements that led up to it, 
changed our desperation to despair. We saw that by the tri- 
umph of Mr. Blaine, the evil we had fought would not be 
lessened or put in the way of abolition, but would be immensely 
strengthened ; would not be dislodged from the Executive office 
where it had been at least surrounded and threatened, but would 
be intrenched therein as in a citadel. 

This was bad enough; it was not all, and it was not the 
worst. Mr. Blaine was an adventurer in politics. While he was 
ready to keep alive the passions of the war for the advantage of 
his party, and of his leadership in the party, he was shrewd 
enough to see that this could not be a lasting resource, that, 
however cruelly or recklessly fanned, these passions would die 
out, and that the party or the party leader who trusted to 
them solely would be deserted by the people. So he turned 
his gaze toward the future, but not to try to discern wherein he 
could serve his country best. He could not raise his eyes to 
the level where such objects are to be seen; he could not recog- 
nize them when pointed out by others; his conscience was dull 
to them; his will was not directed toward them. He sought 
rather to discover what would enlist the blind prejudice and 
the blinder greed of considerable groups of voters, large enough, 
when combined with the body of his own party to command 
success. It is unnecessary now to review in detail the various 
policies toward which this purpose led him. It is enough to 
mention his ludicrous trimming on the question of the cur- 
rency, as to both the legal tenders and silver; his monstrous 
proposition to maintain the internal revenue (in order to prevent 
a reform of the tariff) and to distribute it among the States; 
his dallying with the Irish-American sentiment; his “ Ameri- 
can policy” of interference in South American and Central 
American affairs which secured for the government, so long 
as he controlled the State Department, at once the distrust and 
the contempt of the two most promising and powerful Republics 
of the continent; his shameful intrigues with the repudiationists 
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of Virginia, and his general attitude toward the element in the 
Southern States which “ went in for the old flag and an appropria- 
tion.” All these made it plain that he was an unsafe man, and 
that about his administration, should be be elected, would gather 
all the men whom the varied attractions and incitements of a 
policy of adventure would draw. The country had never had a 
president who would tolerate what Mr. Blaine would invite, in- 
vent and promote. Wedid not mean that it should crown the 
first century of its career with him. 

This also was bad enough, but again, it was not all nor the 
worst. Mr. Blaine was shown by evidence which we could not 
ignore and which he could not explain, to be a man who could 
not be trusted; one who, if he were not positively corrupt, was 
reasonably suspected of an alarming willingness to be corrupted. 
In him great public trusts appeared to have bred not indifference 
to wealth but greed for it, not a sensitive regard for his own repu- 
tation as something which he must keep unsullied for his coun- 
try’s sake, but a diseased appetite for gain which he was ready 
to satisfy by methods no honorable man would adopt. He had 
sought a share in a corporate enterprise dependent on the action 
of the House of Representatives, when he was speaker, for its 
profits. He had previously used.his opportunity as speaker to 
forward it, and had pleaded that base act as ground for favors. 
When accused of these things he had made an explanation 
which did not remove the stain, but by its duplicity, its sup- 
pression and perversion of the truth, and its revolting mingling 
of impudence and cowardice, had made the stain indelible. The 
facts I have alluded to made clear the first object we felt it our 
duty to attain. It was to prevent the election as President of 
the United States of the foe of administrative reform, the chief 
representative of the policy of adventure, the first candidate our 
party had ever given us who was at once a dishonorable and a 
dishonored man. 

That much it will be conceded that we accomplished. 

But this was purely negative. It is hard to conceive of any 
honest man in either party whose election would not have been 
better than that of Mr. Blaine; but we were not reduced to a 
bare choice of evils. It happened, not, as I believe by chance, 
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but by the working of the law of evolution in politics, which it 
would be extremely interesting to trace did the limits of this 
article allow, that the Democratic party, in which had originated, 
and by which had been largely developed the spoils system, pre- 
sented in 1884, a candidate who, by his words and his acts, ina 
career not long, but distinguished, gave good ground to hope from 
him all that Mr. Blaine denied, and none to fear from him the 
evils with which Mr. Blaine threatened us. Governor Cleveland, 
by force of character, by sound sense, by remarkable firmness, 
by that combination of clear-headedness, courage, fidelity and 
sincerity which men delight to recognize as trustiness, had won 
and had successfully administered the highest executive office 
outside the Federal Government. As to national matters his 
views were little known, but in State affairs he had shown an 
intellectual grasp and acuteness, capacity for patient study and 
for the application of sound principles to complex questions 
which proved his possession of qualities essential for the presi- 
dency. He had, above all, recognized with great consistency his 
obligations to the public, and had manifested sturdy independ- 
ence of the threats as of the temptations of his own party. He had 
at an early day perceived the value of the principle underlying 
the reform of the civil service as embodied in the Federal law, 
and had promoted and faithfully and intelligently administered 
the State law passed during his term of office. This was, of 
itself, very substantial ground for preferring him to Mr. Blaine, 
because his spirit toward civil-service reform was notoriously 
opposed to that in which his party, as a whole, regarded it. 
Both his actual policy and his declared views were such that it 
was plain that the party could not take him up, unless either it 
was ready to follow him and sustain him, or expected him to 
treat his pledges as “sprynges to catch woodcock withal.” We 
were persuaded that if his party had any such expectation, it 
would be disappointed, and that our own hope that he would be 
faithful to the course he had laid down would be justified. Against 
this substantial’ reason for supporting him we were not called 
upon to set off any of the defects or vices of personal character 
that made Mr. Blaine so dangerous. Mr. Cleveland was no 
more an adventurer or a trickster, no more an unscrupulous 
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speculator or greedy schemer than he was an intriguing poli- 
tician. On the contrary, in the public trusts he had held, as in 
his private business, he was known as a straightforward, up- 
right and faithful man. 

It is true that we believed him to be above, and very far above, 
the level of his party in his principles and views and aims, and 
that fact presented a very serious question, which was not lightly 
determined, and certainly was not put aside. The chance that 
the chief elected officer of a government worked by popular 
suffrage, will follow a course on a level very different from that 
of the mass of the party by which he is elected, is not great. 
When party lines are firmly drawn and party purposes or tenden- 
cies are distinct and strong, such a thing hardly happens. But it 
does happen at times. Within the past fourteen years there have 
been considerable periods when the general tone of the presi- 
dential administration was decidedly lower than the tone of the 
Republican party. It was more logical to suppose that Mr. 
Cleveland could act generally on a plane higher than that of the 
body of his party, than to believe that Mr. Blaine could be kept 
on a plane with the body of the Republican party; for the obvi- 
ous reason that it is easier for a right-minded man to resist bad 
influences than it is to compel a bad-minded man to do right. 
The advantage of position in each case is with the man. More- 
over, it was clear that Mr. Cleveland was very far from being 
alone in his party. There was an element stronger in influence 
than in numbers, heartily in sympathy with him, in whom par- 
tisanship, as with him, took the form of an ardent desire to put 
the party right. Then there was another element, which, from 
other motives, could be nearly as much trusted, composed 
and led by men who saw that the party must be brought 
in line with the policy and the ideas he represented, or it 
must die. The latter element was an effective one. Com- 
bined with the former, it secured his nomination. We be- 
lieved that the two, with such strength as independent men in 
all parties would give, would enable Mr. Cleveland to be a far 
better President than Mr. Blaine. In addition to these consid- 
erations, there was another, viz.: that it was wiser and better to 
take the Democratic party at its best, to strengthen the forces in 
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it that promised progress, to put it in power with the avowed 
pledge that it would sustain its President, than it was to aid in 
debauching the Republican party, by committing it to the un- 
speakably base standard of Blaine and Blaineism. We have not 
been disappointed. 

Mr. Cleveland has been President for a little more than a year. 
He has won the approval of the great body of sober, independ- 
ent citizens who are not partisans. This is made more valuable 
by the cordial testimony of respect from some of the most emi- 
nent, who were also some of the most zealous of his opponents, 
and more valuable still by the hatred and disappointed rage of 
some of the worst of his supporters. He has done better than most 
good men hoped, and infinitely better than those who thought 
to make a tool of him have wished. In the treatment of the civil 
service he has been conscientious and unselfish. The average of 
his selections for the more important offices has been high. 
The average of the selections made by his chief subordinates, 
whom he is obliged to trust, has not been so high as that of his 
own, but it has been higher than was the case under several 
Republican Presidents, who had not party pressure but only fac- 
tional pressure to resist. He has himself shown, and he has firmly 
enforced, a degree of moderation in partisanship, of consideration 
for purely public interests, and of freedom from self-seeking in 
the matter of patronage that must seem simply marvelous to 
those who stop to think on the history of other administrations 
and on what was expected from a Democratic President. He 
has committed some mistakes and some serious faults. His 
errors have come from trusting such politicians as Senator Gor- 
man; his faults have come from not retracing his steps and re- 
pudiating those who have misled him. His administration has en- 
countered one grave scandal, the retention of Attorney-General 
Garland, after it became necessary for the Department of Justice 
to take action in a matter in which Mr. Garland had an interest 
acquired in a manner discreditable to him. Mr. Garland should 
have resigned ; failing that, he should have been dismissed. But, 
making full allowance for all these things, I am convinced that 
the Republicans who voted for Mr. Cleveland have got all and 
more than they had reason to expect and the expectation of 
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which fully justified their action. To say nothing of the splendid 
record of the Treasury Department, the wise and dignified policy 
of the Foreign Department, the practical disappearance of the 
Southern question as a controlling issue in national politics—all 
of which are gains not distinctly. promised in the canvass of 1884 
—there is one fact that decides beyond all cavil the soundness of 
our choice: We have fixed for the Federal civil service, by the 
election of President Cleveland, a standard, not only far higher 
than the Democratic party has conceded during the last sixty 
years, but higher than the Republican party, with stronger ten- 
dencies to reform, has been able to attain. Thestakes are driven. 
They will not, because they cannot, be torn up. In future con- 
tests both parties must try to go farther. The one that dares to 
go back will be beaten. With such result for what we have done, 
we should be fools and cowards if, under the same conditions, 
we would not do it again. 
Epwarp Cary. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Ir is over twenty centuries since a cunning Greek calculated 
and introduced the famous cycle which to this day bears his 
name. In determining the period of time intervening between 
two successive new or full moons which fall on the same day of 
the year, Meton may fairly be said to have initiated the system 
of cycles. In late centuries the reduction of physical and even 
mental phenomena to cycles has been a favorite pursuit with men 
of a philosophical turn of mind, who have been moderately suc- 
cessful in advancing their personal opinions to the dignity of theo- 
ries and even, in some cases, in proving them to be well founded. 
An essential and underlying principle of cycles, that all physical 
phenomena are subject to natural laws, is now quite generally 
accepted, and within the year there have been sold fifty thousand 
copies of a work by a brilliant Scotchman which advocates that 
even many laws of the mental and spiritual world are simply 
natural laws. 

In mentioning the rise, progress, and fall of nations, the 
varying phases of civilization, the changes in the locality of the 
magnetic if not of the geographical pole, the elevation and de- 
pression of the earth’s surface, the recurrence of panics, etc., I 
make use of illustrations which must recall other equally impor- 
tant mental and physical phenomena which have been discussed 
with reference to cycles, There have been periods of ebb and 
flow in the spirit of adventurous daring, when great explorations 
and rash adventures, crusades against the Moslem in the East, or 
efforts to penetrate the snowy fastnesses of the North, have en- 
listed the zeal of princes and peoples, or when these high enter- 
prises have failed to awaken any public interest. 

If the facts are not conclusive as to governmental counte- 
nance to arctic exploration running in cycles, they are at least in- 
teresting. Certain it is that during the following periods arctic 
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work especially flourished. From 1778 to 1778 among the Eng- 
lish and Russians) While many know that Nelson made his 
début as a coxswain under Captain Phipps in his polar voyage 
of 1778, few I think are aware that Captain Cook was not only a 
polar traveler, but that he lost his life while on a voyage for the 
discovery of the North-west passage. From 1818 to 1827 Rus- 
sia and England vied in arctic work, Parry certainly carrying 
off the honors, though hard pushed by Franklin and Wrangell 
under different conditions. The last Franklin expedition caused 
unexampled arctic activity in England and America from 1845 
to 1855, and so certain was Belcher that the polar crusade had 
forever ended that he called his work “The Last of Arctic 
Voyages.” None the less, from 1869 to 1876 polar exploration 
again throve. During that period, Swedish, German, American, 
Austrian, English and other expeditions sailed under govern- 
ment control. In 1881-1883, as is well known, fourteen Interna- 
tional Polar Stations were established at government expense. 
In predicting—which must not be construed as either approving 
or discouraging them—that polar expeditions will again set 
forth, one risks but little of his reputation as a prophet. 

It is a common and sound rule of action to receive the 
opinions of any enthusiast with caution, and to give proper 
weight to this article in THE Forum a brief personal explanation 
is necessary. I have never been and am not an arctic enthusi- 
ast. Polar service with me grew out of scientific work, and my 
lack of intense feeling as to the predominating importance of 
arctic exploration was replaced by a strong sense of duty, which 
caused me to put my whole heart in my northern work. Although 
my mind has been informed by varied and extended polar ex- 
periences, I trust anything I now write on arctic matters is free 
from the bias of partiality. 

The effects of great arctic undertakings, as in many other 
cases, are, even in disasters, not immediate only, but project 
themselves into the future. Far different, however, from their 
impression in the present is their influence on the future. The 
men of affairs, who, being of mature years, control the state, are 
naturally discouraged by present disaster and misfortune, and so 
abandon further efforts. But the youth of the land, reading the 
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tale of accomplishment through trial and suffering, are often 
fired with the same spirit which animated the hardy explorers. 
These, coming in their maturity to places of power and authority, 
do not look unkindly, years later, on work which, pursued for 
science or fame, is at least free from any taint of greed or avarice, 
and so is in accord with the ideals of their earlier years. 

Perhaps Bismarck may be considered a representative of the 
hard, stern, unsentimental part of mankind, and on scientific 
subjects the opinions of German professors as sound as may be. 
Yet German scientists were able to convince Bismarck that sys- 
tematic polar research was not only valuable, but of such impor- 
tance that Germany and the great nations of the world should 
participate therein. 

It is far too early a day for any one to say that the Interna- 
tional Polar Stations have not gathered data which will yield to 
the future results commensurate if not far beyond their cost in 
lives and treasure. Scientific considerations, apart from a natural 
spirit of daring and adventure, will ensure the continuance of 
arctic work, and as the civilized world takes no backward step, 
the revolution wrought by Weyprecht will remain, and future 
arctic research be first for science and after for exploration. 
An editorial voice in “Science” has well expressed it, “that the 
crown of the sphere shall be left to solitude and the auroras, 
while science with her questions and man with his ambitions 
co-exist upon this planet, is a proposition requiring no refu- 
tation.” 

Since arctic exploration will continue, in what quarter and 
by what methods shall it be pursued? Shall it be directed by 
private enterprise which has wrought such wonders in other 
fields, and be fostered by individual munificence so ready in 
these days to encourage whatever will cause the donors to live in 
the hearts of the present and in the memory of the future? Or 
shall governmental aid and control, meager, narrow, opinionated 
and unwise as they often are, slowly unroll the scroll of the un- 
known regions and add their solutions of terrestrial problems to 
our rapidly increasing stock of physical knowledge? 

The great advantage of private expeditions arises from the 
fact that they are carried out on much the same principles as are 
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private business enterprises. An individual who pays for such 
an expedition is particularly careful as to the selection of the 
commander and his subordinates, and in devising the means for 
the accomplishment of a particular object. As a rule he has an 
end in view and a method of accomplishing it. Officers, men, 
supplies, ships, sledging-gear, etc., are not foisted on him by 
official influence either of admiralty or bureau, and he is neither 
hampered by tradition nor crippled by parsimony. The most 
successful man in the Scotch whaling trade spares no money in 
building and in fitting out with the latest improvements the best 
and strongest steam-whalers for his work, and he refuses no article 
deemed by his subordinates essential to success. He expects, how- 
ever, from his captains the success for which he has paid, and his 
prosperity is evidence how rarely it fails him. The personal 
journeys of Schwatka and Gilder show what, even without 
adequate equipment, individuals can do, who are fitted for 
arctic service and favored by circumstances; and Dr. Boas’s 
work in Baffin Land has been equally successful geographically 
and more so scientifically. Weyprecht’s and Nordenskidld’s 
successes were in some cases entirely and in others largely due 
to unofficial aid and private enterprise. 

While it is true that some slight geographical additions 
through private expeditions are yet possible along the southern 
coast of Franz Josef Land and thence westward in the region 
toward Northeast Land, such discoveries will be limited. In one 
direction only is any considerable amount of terra incognita 
within reach of private enterprise, and that in a quarter where 
the work would hardly be more dangerous than the annual voya- 
ges of the hardy Scotch whalers. A party landed in Jones Sound 
either on North Devon or North Lincoln Land, or preferably in 
Alexandra Harbor, just east of Schley Land, would be at the 
very verge of the unknown regions, and in one or two days’ 
march could look on land never before seen by civilized man. 
The ship once in a safe harbor, the extended journeys and great 
discoveries must be made by dog and sledge. A well equipped, 
properly led expedition in that direction could reasonably hope 
to reach some point between Cape Lockwood of Arthur Land 
and Polynia Island, north of Cape McClintock, and to enlighten 
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us as to the character of from a quarter to a half a million 
square miles of the earth’s area. 

The explorations of McClintock, Rae, Schwatka and Leigh 
Smith are the most marked instances in the present century of 
individual success in polar research. In the case of Leigh Smith, 
personal service and private fortune have equally contributed to 
the result. At an expense of over £30,000 sterling and by suc- 
cessive annual voyages Mr. Smith made discoveries which ex- 
tend Franz Josef Land eight degrees of longitude to the west- 
ward, and in addition explored and charted half as much more 
of that land, which was most imperfectly known. 

Although I have pointed out that private expeditions have 
elements of success often wanting in others, and could instance 
government expeditions which have failed despite lavish expendi- 
tures, yet it must be admitted that general arctic work in the 
future must and should be under government control and patron- 
age. It would be a gratuitous and uncalled for reflection on the 
judgment of men in authority to cite arguments in proof of a 
point that is already conceded, viz., that all future arctic work 
must have a distinctly scientific character and bearing to com- 
mand national support. 

For two reasons we must look to civilized governments to do 
this work. First, because accessible regions for research have 
been so exploited that the unknown can now be safely reached 
only by such prolonged efforts and at such enhanced expense as 
to render private means and private enterprise quite inadequate. 
Second, because sending out a party involves the responsibility 
of caring for and bringing it back. In case of disaster the re- 
sponsibilities are far too serious and important for any single 
individual to assume, no matter how great his authority or 
standing, or how boundless his wealth. If misfortune befalls, it 
is the government which is looked to for relief and rescue even 
of private parties. 

Future arctic work will naturally be done by those nations 
which actively participated in the scheme of International Polar 
Stations, in 1881-1883. Austro-Hungary has distinguished itself 
in this work since 1870, through the great generosity of Count 
Wilczek and the personal devotion of Lieutenants Weyprecht, 
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Payer and Wohlgemuth. It is quite possible that the Austrians 
may again try the Barents Sea, which they first brought into 
favor in 1874. 

Denmark is quite interested at present in this work, but re- 
alizing that it has arctic colonies it naturally turns its attention 
thither. Much has been done toward exploring and charting 
the unknown coast of East Greenland between Cape Farewell 
and Sabine Island. Lieutenant Holm has proved himself a 
worthy successor to Graah, and has just returned from a most 
successful journey during which he reached 66° 08’ N. on the 
East Greenland shore. His collections have excited much inter- 
est in Copenhagen, and it is quite certain that another expedition 
will soon enter the East Greenland ice or push northward by 
boat along its glacier-lined and fiérd-broken coast. The coming 
arctic leader in Denmark however is Lieut. Hovgaard, who 
commanded the “Dijmphna” in 1882. He advocates an at- 


tempt via Cape Chelyuskin, the most northern point of Asia. 
In his own words: 


*‘ It should first be ascertained by a preliminary expedition whether Franz 
Josef Land really extends to Cape Chelyuskin, and made certain that the cir- 
cumstances of current and ice are such as to allow of a base of operations being 
reached without incurring too great risk, and, finally, that the eastern coast of 
Franz Josef Land at this point trends in a northerly direction. When these 


three things have been practically proved, great expeditions can penetrate into 
the unknown regions.” 


In Denmark the universal cry to Hovgaard is: ‘“‘Go to Green- 
land! the other route must be explored by the great nations.” 
And so he intends going to Greenland, only however to gain 
experience and keep himself in the public eye, hoping eventu- 
ally for a change in public sentiment. His strenuous exertions 
to organize and lead an expedition from Cape Chelyuskin for 
De Long’s relief, were only stayed by news of Melville in the 
Lena Delta. Hovgaard’s self- sacrificing spirit in regard to the 
“ Jeannette” should cause Americans to mene him now and 
watch his future with interest. 

It is hardly probable that any Sinitiens work can be ex- 
pected from Canada. It is not, however, from lack of spirit or 
of important home work to be done, but from lack of means. 
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The loan of the “ Alert” by England has enabled the Dominion 
government, in the past two years, to do important work in 
Hudson Bay, which however was initiated and has been con- 
ducted in the interests of commercial enterprises. The scien- 
tific men of Canada owe to themselves and the world toestablish 
a station on Simpson Strait, from which point detachments can 
re-determine the exact locality of the magnetic pole, examine 
thoroughly the botany, geology, etc., of Victoria and King Wil- 
liam’s Lands, while the home station makes a complete set of 
magnetical and other observations in concert with other selected 
stations. 

The inclination of Russia to do something in the immediate 
future is not doubtful, but it is quite certain that her work will 
be largely by sledge and to the northward of Siberia. In 1884 
several officers of the Russian Navy submitted a scheme to the 
minister of Marine, based on the practicability of a sledge 
journey from the new Siberian islands northward, nine hundred 
geographical miles to the Pole. It was urged that there would be 
islands discovered en route, which could be used as bases for 
depots. No definite action has been taken as regards the grand 
scheme, but Dr. Bunge (one of the International Polar party of 
1882-1883 at Sagastyr Island, Lena Delta) and Baron von Toll 
were commissioned to explore the River Jana or Yana, the adja- 
cent shores of the Polar Sea and the new Siberian islands. The 
Yana, in the upper valley of which is Werchojansk (possibly the 
coldest winter station in the world), was explored to its mouth in 
1885. The work northward is to be renewed this year, and 
probably before this reaches the public eye the party will have 
started via Swjatoinoss for Ljachow Island, the most southerly 
of the group. The northern islands, in over sixty years since 
Anjou’s discovery, have rarely been visited, the last time for a 
few days by the retreating crew of the “ Jeannette.” 

The action of Holland in participating during the past dec- 
ade of years in polar work, shows that as in Barents’s time her 
spirit is as great as her territory is limited. An American, Van 
Cainpen, the author of “ The Dutch in the Arctic Seas,” has done 
his part in fostering this work. Holland sent the “ William 


Barents” five successive years into the Nova Zembla waters, and 
17 
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is not entirely discouraged by the loss of the “ Varna” in Kara 
Sea. Her future efforts will be largely confined to the Barents 
and Kara Seas, but no extended or important expedition can be 
hoped for from Holland. 

The many polar expeditions which have sailed under the 
auspices of the Swedish Government, or with its aid, are well 
known to the general public through the valuable works of a 
participant, the most distinguished of living arctic explorers, 
Baron Nordenskidld. As long as Nordenskidld can command 
the aid of such liberal and earnest supporters as Dickson and 
Sibirakoff, the blue and yellow with the golden lions of Sweden 
will flutter in the arctic breezes. It is probable, however, that 
East Greenland will engage the attention of this trained scientific 
explorer. From the sister kingdom of Norway but little can be 
expected, owing to the poverty of the country. That she occu- 
pied in 1882-1883 the station of Bossekop and the sub-station of 
Sodankyla proved clearly her interest in the work, and her will- 
ingness to participate. 

Millais inscribed on his beautiful picture, “The Northwest 


Passage,” the motto: “It might be done, and England should 
do it”; and that spirit yet abides out of, as well as in the Royal 
Navy. The feeling of a large class in Great Britain was well 
reflected in a late editorial of the “ London Times”: 


‘‘ Plenty of work still remains for future arctic expeditions, which are no 
more likely to cease on account of the disaster to the Greely party than they 
did after the still greater disaster of the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ nearly forty 
years ago,” 


Indeed, so perverse are certain phases of human nature that 
disaster acts as a stimulus, and I have been assured by many 
Englishmen that the outcome of the late expeditions has been 
to arouse anew the spirit of arctic service which in England had 
remained dormant, in sullen apathy, since the partial success of 
the Nares Expedition, of 1875-1876. It would be by no means 
surprising to me if a large well-equipped (as are all such in Eng- 
land) British arctic expedition should sail within a decade of 
years to try again the metal of English hearts and oak. 

Since England is looked to for the first grand expedition, it 
is to the point to particularly consider the route she will follow. 
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There is little doubt that it will be in the direction, which I have 
more than once indicated as the correct one, of Franz Josef Land. 
What route should be followed by an exploring squadron to 
reach the southern shores of that arctic land? As has already 
been stated, Lieutenant Hovgaard advises following the continent 
of Asia to its most northern point, Cape Chelyuskin, and thence 
pushing northward, so as to eventually follow the east coast of 
Franz Josef Land. This route is objectionable on two grounds. 
The first is the great danger, as instanced by the loss of the 
“Varna” and the besetment, for a winter, of the “ Dijmphna” 
in Kara Sea. The second is that we are not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with the meteorological conditions of the Arctic 
Ocean north of Nova Zembla to predict that westerly winds 
will prevail during the navigable season. If easterly winds 
should prevail, it would result that the eastern coast of Franz 
Josef Land would be as difficult of navigation as are the seas 
immediately to the eastward of Greenland and Spitzbergen. The 
general tendency of the drift of the “ Jeannette ” is unfavorable, 
though not convincingly so, in its relations to Lieutenant Hov- 
gaard’s theory. 

Dr. Rae recommends that the exploring vessels reach the 
Seven Islands by passing to the west of Spitzbergen, and thence 
attempting a northeast course so as to eventually pass up the west 
coast of Franz Josef Land. The passage from Spitzbergen to 
the land in question may be considered as more than doubtful, 
even in a good ice year. 

Captain Albert Markham, R.N., approves, I believe, the route 
followed by Leigh Smith, nearly a direct one from Scotland to 
Franz Josef Land, which indeed is the only one any vessel has 
been able to pass safely over. I concur with Mr. Smith in his 
opinion that it is practicable nearly every season. The supply 
vessel should land at Eira Harbor or in Gray Bay to the westward, 
which would serve as an excellent base if exploration were 
northward along the west coast, The great quantity of water 
seen by Payer during early April in Austria Sound, leads me 
to favor that route for the advance ship, In such case it would 
be advisable that the depot ship should winter in the vicinity 
of McClintock Island, if a good harbor could be found, other- 
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wise it should remain at Eira Harbor. An expedition thus 
equipped and managed could not fail to meet with great geo- 
graphical success, but it cannot be justified unless fitted out to 
do scientific work in concert with other selected stations. 
Upernavik (Greenland), Spitzbergen and Dickson Haven (Siberia) 
are mentioned as accessible, safe and properly situated for sim- 
ultaneous work. 

To do important arctic work it is the general opinion that 
two well-found vessels are necessary, one as a depot ship and the 
second for the advance. One ship at least should be after the 
model of the Scotch steam-whalers, not too large and not too 
much encumbered by extra strengthening, for it is important 
that the ship should be such as can be easily handled in a very 
small space. The second vessel, acting as consort and for relief 
purposes in case of disaster, should not be carried beyond such 
point as can be reached with safety, and should winter where her 
release from ice every year would be tolerably certain. The 
supporting vessel need have neither the size nor the strength 
of the advance ship. Neither vessel should be overmanned, 
for the equipage of any vessel should be abundantly able to do 
all sledging duty which may fall to it. The details of equip- 
ment need not be dwelt on, but the experiences of Nordenskivld, 
De Long, and myself * demonstrate the possibility of arctic ex- 
‘ploration and arctic life with comparative safety and health, 

In view of recent experiences and the tone of public opinion 
in the United States no aid from our government can be ex- 
pected for extended arctic work, certainly not beyond our own 
borders, It is probable, however, that the examination of the 
physical conditions of Alaska will be continued. The success 
of Lieutenant Allen of the army in penetrating into the interior 
of that territory will I trust be supplemented by equally favor- 
able results by Lieutenant Stoney of the navy, who is now en- 
gaged in similar work. 

It is not improbable that the beginning of the twenty-first 
century will see a revival of interest and favor regarding this 


* Many are yet unaware that all the work and explorations of the Lady 
Franklin Bay expedition were done without disaster or sickness, 
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question of extended scientific polar research. If such renewal 
comes, let there be proper forethought, means and plan, so that 
never again shall our countrymen go forth on a hopeless quest, 
or under circumstances where ingenuity must supplement 
resources and personal qualities replace effective organization. 
Under such conditions American hearts would, as of old, be 


«Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 


A. W. GREELY. 





VICTOR HUGO AS A CITIZEN. 


Mr. SwWInBURNE’s grateful eulogium of the works of Victor 
Hugo still leaves something to be said of the consecration of 
the poet's genius and fame to the service of his country. It is 
not usual for men of letters to be ardent and conspicuous poli- 
ticians; at least, it has not been usual hitherto in the English- 
speaking nations. The time has now come when the educated 
class of every land is summoned to the rescue of civilization, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of better politics, It may 
be well, therefore, to consider the example of one who was as 
eminent a patriot as he was poet, and utilized the most superb 
gifts of genius for his country’s admonition. 

In France, as elsewhere during many centuries past, there 
have been two classes of citizens: the nobles, with the king at 
their head, who wasted the public resources in pageantry and 
war, and the people, headed by their captains of industry, frugal, 
ingenious and enterprising, who toiled incessantly to repair this 
cruel waste, and thus kept France, with brief intervals, solvent 
and sovereign to the present hour. It has been supposed that 
Victor Hugo was descended from a family belonging to the class 
of wasters and spoilers. We are now enabled to correct this 
error. The very splendor and inexhaustible vivacity of his 
genius should have taught us better; for, although privileged 
orders have given the world many admirable characters, lovely 
women, noble men, exquisite children, they do not appear to 
have produced a genius of the first, or the second, or the third 
order. Such come direct from the undiminished energies of the 
industrial class. One M. Biré went some time ago to Nancy, 
the birthplace of the poet’s father, and found in the registers of 
the parish churches the original records of the births and mar- 
riages of the family for four or five generations past, which he 
was good enough to copy and print. Thus we now know 
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that General Hugo, father of the poet, enlisted in the French 
Revolutionary army as a private soldier; that the poet’s grand- 
father was a master carpenter, who married the daughter of a 
shoemaker, and afterward a governess, and that the poet's remoter 
ancestors were farmers and farm-laborers. 

In a word, we owe to M. Biré, who is an enemy to everything 
which French Republicans most esteem, the agreeable informa- 
tion that Victor Hugo, the son of a patriot soldier, was descended 
from an honorable line of mechanics and cultivators of the soil, 
the class which prevented the kings and the nobility from ruin- 
ing France. Like Shakespeare and Goethe, like Dickens and 
Irving, like Hawthorne and Whittier, he sprang directly from 
the people, the common people, us, who build houses, work farms, 
make shoes, cut trousers, fell trees, and carry on the essential bus- 
iness of keeping the human race alive and warm. In truth, 
during the last twenty years of his life, the poet seemed to 
come back to the very look of his grandfather. In his later pho- 
tographs, I think I see in the strong lineaments of his counte- 
nance, the peculiar expression of the careful worker in wood, and 
it seems as if the portrait, to be complete, should have a carpen- 
ter’s rule poking out of its native pocket. It makes me think 
of George Eliot’s right hand, which was noticeably larger than 
the left, from her having, as a young woman, patted so many 
thousand pounds of butter in her father’s dairy—that wondrous 
hand which drew Casaubon and wrote “Silas Marner!” 

Of the poet’s father, General Hugo, who owed his first rise in 
the world to the services he rendered as military secretary, I 
possess several solid volumes of prose writings, chiefly military, 
and there is a large work of his on fortifications still in manu- 
script. He published once a three-volume novel anonymously, 
which is so completely forgotten that I have found it impossible, 
so far, to procure a copy. In these works there is nothing of 
the genius of the poet, not one spark; no metaphor, no elo- 
quence, no epigram, no antithesis. But we do find in the 
father’s writings some moral traits that remind us of the son. 
We see indications that he was a citizen as well as a soldier; we 
perceive that he was destitute of the barbaric martial spirit, and 
desired to reduce the evils of war to the minimum. In one 
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tract of his, written in 1796, he wrote against the slave trade, 
but in a cool, temperate, practical manner, recommending as a 
substitute the importation of free negroes, who should be paid 
fair wages. We have also from his pen a compact little treatise 
on “ Convoys, their Escort, Attack, and Defence,” the last chap- 
ter of which, entitled “A Word upon Pillage,” is entirely in 
the spirit of Victor Hugo, though not at all in his manner. 
General Hugo objected to pillage for unsentimental reasons, as 
injurious to discipline, causing the destruction of irreplaceable 
works of art, and as a penalty which fell upon the innocent in- 
habitants of a city, who usually have no voice in the question 
of resistance or surrender. He adds, in his quiet, business-like 
way, that a requisition upon the city government yields to the 
captor more money and gives him no trouble. How different is 
this from the piercing cry with which his illustrious son would 
have thrilled the reading world! 

In after years the poet winced a little at the thought of his 
father having fought in Spain under a Bonaparte, and for a Bo- 
naparte against the Spanish people. I think it was he, the poet 
himself, who took the pen out of his wife’s hand, when she was 
writing her little book of memoirs, and wrote: 

‘“*General Hugo at that time saw nothing but his flag. It is the terrible 
power of the martial spirit to put honor, conscience, duty, truth, into the folds 


of that scrap of stuff which goes wherever the caprice of an irresponsible mas- 
ter orders it.” 


When we turn to the mother of this extraordinary being, we 
find ourselves, if possible, still farther away from the poetic, the 
romantic, the sublime. A pretty little woman of tranquil tem- 
perament, an honest armorer’s daughter, of loyal La Vendee, 
herself an ardent royalist as long as she lived. She seems to 
have been curiously wanting in the qualities of mind which lead 
to the production of poetic literature. It is true, she had the 
French woman's love of a garden, but she was quite indifferent 
to natural grandeur and sublimity, Madame Hugo, the poet’s 
wife, declared that his mother felt nothing in Spain but the bad- 
ness of its roads and the bite of its fleas. From the few glimpses 
we get of her, I should say that she was a good, indulgent 
mother, very positive, and perhaps prejudiced in her judgment. 
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What a mystery it is, that from these parents Victor Hugo 
should have sprung; and, as if to emphasize it, he was born so 
little, so delicate and so weak that no one but his mother ex- 
pected him to live. ‘“ Nothing saved me,” he used to say, “ but 
my mother’s obstinacy.” The poet’s wife put upon record this 
pretty little reminiscence: 

‘I have several times heard his mother describe his coming into the world. 
She used to say that he was no longer than a knife (cowfeau). When they had 
swathed him they put him into an arm-chair, where he took up so little room 
that they could have put upon the seat a dozen like him. He was so ugly and 


was so little like a human being, that the burly Eugéne, who was only eighteen 
months old and could hardly talk, cried out on perceiving him, Oh le be-béte /” 


Such was the entrance into this world of the potent spirit 
whose course through it was so splendid, and whose exit from 
it was so memorable, eighty-three years after. Thus he began, 
an ugly little creature, the third and superfluous boy of a major 
of infantry with nothing but his pay, and of a mother who did 
not want, as she confessed, a Victor, but a Victorine; the 
father a wanderer during the next thirteen years, wherever his 
flag was borne, in Corsica, Italy, Spain and France. 

But probably no other gifted boy was ever so peculiarly 
blessed in his education as this one. I can recall no child of 
genius who was so fortunate in this vital particular. What 
fairy godmother could have devised a boyhood and youth better 
suited to store his mind full of the material of “‘ Hernani,” ‘“ Tor- 
quemada,” “Les Miserables”—those recollections, suggestions, 
scenes, characters, which his mother did not see at all, of which 
his father retained little, which his brothers passed over unob- 
servant, but which this child alchemized into golden poetry and 
romantic fiction. We see him first a little boy playing with 
his brothers in an old marble palace, moss-stained and cracked, 
on the verdant, awful slopes of Vesuvius, hearing and overhear- 
ing the fascinating tale of his father’s long pursuit of Fra 
Diavolo, who was not a vulgar bandit as in the opera, but a 
duke of the kingdom of Naples, fighting against the Bonapartes 
on his own account after his king had given up the strife. Gen- 
eral Hugo captured him at last, asked for his pardon, and was 
refused the boon. What a tale for the undeveloped author of 
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“Hernani” to take in installments from his mother, from his 
brothers, from his father’s lips, a continued story running for 
months! Then we see him in the barracks at Rome, “ playing 
horse” on his father’s big sword, the father on horseback look- 
ing on while his three boys amused themselves with his spare 
accoutrements. 

To Paris at seven, where he saw the overshadowing Napoleon 
at the very acme of his fictitious eminence. This little boy, who 
had in him all the huge Hugo literature, saw that colossal sem- 
blance of apersonage. The child stole away from his mother for 
the purpose, and he tells us in the well-known poem what it was 
that caught his boyish fancy. It was not the enthusiasm of the 
people, nor the splendor of his escort, nor the old grenadiers of 
his guard, nor the ten vassal princes who followed him, nor even 
the battered old hat that he wore. “ What struck me,” says the 
poet, “and remained graven upon my memory was to see, amid 
all those pomps and splendors, this Sovereign Man, passing on 
silent and grave, like a god of bronze.” Which shows what a 
good actor and stage-manager Bonaparte was. He produced 
upon this boy the precise dramatic effect intended, and the man 
was many years in out-living the impression made upon his un- 
formed mind. 

Even at Paris the boy’s education still went on in the most 
fortunate way, for he escaped the French schools, not yet fit for 
such a pupil. He had, as he tells us, three masters, a garden, 
an old priest, and his mother; a large old-fashioned garden; the 
priest, a gentle old man, nurtured upon Tacitus and Homer, and 
a mother whose instinct taught her that these were better for her 
son than a school, such as Paris schools then were. Every 
reader of his poetry remembers the beautiful piece in which he 
represents the old garden arguing the case with a learned doctor, 
narrow and solemn, who took the side of the school, and the 
mother giving final judgment for the garden. 

The boy’s Spanish experience gave still more rich and abun- 
dant nutrition to his genius. General Hugo, confidential man 
and major-domo to King Joseph, summoned the family to Mad- 
rid, with the expectation of rearing his boys to be Spanish 
grandees, and they had a journey into Spain every hour of which 
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was fruitful in suggestion to the receptive child. The poet re- 
membered well the ancient school in Madrid at which the Span- 
ish nobility had been educated for centuries.) He remembered 
sleeping in the great room where there were a hundred and fifty 
beds, each separate bed overshadowed by a tall, repulsive cruci- 
fix. Spain has had a strangely fertilizing power upon Gallic 
genius. We never should have had the best of “‘ Beaumarchais,” 
no “Barber of Seville,” no “ Marriage of Figaro,” but for the 
author’s brief residence in Spain; and the two years spent 
there enriched and strengthened almost every one of his impor- 
tant works, 

After the collapse of Napoleon and the return of the Bour- 
bons, the Hugo family being in Paris again, the boy of thirteen 
heard the burning questions of that burning day discussed be- 
tween his father and mother, hotly and bitterly discussed, even 
fatally discussed, for it ended in their separation. In 1816, 
French army men were nearly all Bonapartists, and nearly all 
French women were royalists. This observant lad saw the reason, 
and in his youthful diary made this record of it: 


‘Our fathers see in Napoleon only the man who gave them epaulettes ; our 
mothers see in Buonaparte only the man who took away their sons.”’ 


Victor, with the ardor of a poet and the confidence of a boy, 
reared, too, under his mother’s influence, embraced his mother’s 
side. One day, when he had been supporting his royalist opin- 


ions with great eloquence, General Hugo turned to a brother offi- 
cer and said: 


‘““We must let time do its work. The child is of the mother’s opinion ; 
the man will be of the father’s.” 


This remark arrested the attention of the boy. “The pre- 
diction,” as he said: “left me thoughtful” (pensi/). That was 
probably the hour when Victor Hugo, the Republican, the lib- 
eral, the philanthropist, began to be. But, as it appears, the 
infancy of his reason, like that of his body, was a flickering and 
feeble light, and thus for seven years more the young poet was a 
royalist, and at times, we may almost say, a fanatic royalist. 
His imagination was full of the idea of the ancient monarchy, as 
represented by the portly, timorous, good-natured Louis XVIIL 

American citizens, untraveled, can scarcely conceive, and the 
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future historian, poor man, will not be able to comprehend at all, 
the mystery of rank, the spell of those historic titles, such as 
they have in Europe, and which are about to pass away forever. 
As poets are peculiarly susceptible to whatever belongs to the 
imagination, we can scarcely wonder that the imagination of 
Victor Hugo, developed in advance of his reason, was able to 
see in the affable and credulous old Bourbon an august and ro- 
mantic personage. The true wonder is that he did not begin 
republican, like Southey and so many others, and end a royalist. 
It is never wonderful that men, young or old, poetic or prosaic, 
should go astray. The standing wonder of the world is that 
such an immense majority of the human race get through this 
transitory existence creditably. 

At twenty, then, Victor Hugo was a royalist and a Catholic, 
confessing his innocent little sins once a week to Father Lamen- 
nais; and his first act as an author was to commit himself to the 
Royalist-Catholic party in the most unreserved manner; by 
an act, too, which was impossible to recall or disavow. 

Fortunately, he was quite poor then, and of no importance 
in the world, though rich in the love of the playmate of his 
childhood, to whom he had been promised, in a manner, and 
she to him, before the birth of either of them. He set up in the 
business of a poet on a cash capital of eighty dollars; but his 
habits were so sound, his tastes so simple (and he preserved 
both to the end of his life) that he was able to live upon his 
eighty dollars very happily for a whole year. It was then, in 
the year 1822, that he declared himself a Royalist by the publi- 
cation of a little badly printed and worse bound volume of 
“Odes and Ballads.” How fortunate seemed the Bourbons, 
writhing under Beranger, in securing without an effort such a 
melodious and effective expression of their sentiments, which 
recalled the imaginary glories of the French monarchy and cele- 
brated the picturesque solemnities of the ancient Church! The 
poet, too, seemed not less fortunate. His little book which, like 
so many subsequent works of his, was both poetry and politics, 
kindled in some readers passionate admiration, and in others a 
passionate abhorrence, with the result of giving the book an ex- 
traordinary sale and the author a peculiar intensity of reputa- 
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tion. The book was published in June; in October the poet 
was married; and before the young couple had felt the pressure 
of poverty, the good-natured old king gave him a little pension, 
all in the good old style of Louis XIV. Thus, in the dawn of 
his career, the poet was fully identified with poetic Bourbonism, 
a pensioner of the court, and the favorite of the court party. 
But this young author, like so many other gifted persons of 
that generation, caught almost immediately the spirit of the new 
age; and the development of his mind, like that of George Eliot 
and Carlyle, was so rapid as to convey to contemporaries the idea 
of suddenness. But it was not so sudden as it seemed. The six 
weeks of Carlyle’s fierce grapple with obsolete fiction, in which 
he lost his digestion, his vocation and his temper, but saved a por- 
tion of his soul, was equivalent to six years of common life; and 
the author of “ Middlemarch” had but to get the free use of her 
magnificent faculties for half an hour to shed the same trammels. 
The grand difficulty lies in reaching the point where we can 
use our minds with freedom, without fear, without prejudice, 
without vanity, without the bias of interest and habit. That 


once done, a fictitious system of belief falls away from us like 
an old cloak in the sunshine. Events taught this young man 
day by day. Before Charles X. had fled across the sea in 1830, 
the poet had outgrown the Victor Hugo of 1820. He kept 
a diary in those years, some fragments of which were published 


long ago, in which he wrote, eight years after the publication of 
“Odes et Ballades” : 


‘My ancient Royalist-Catholic creed of 1820 has crumbled away piece by 
piece in ten years before age and experience. It is nothing now but a religious 
and poetic ruin. I turn toward it sometimes to consider it with respect, but I 
go there no more to pray.” 


He was completely transformed also as a politician, for we 
find him at the same time using language like this: 


‘‘The republic, in my opinion, which is not yet mature, but which will em- 
brace Europe within a century, is the sovereign sway of public opinion ; pro- 
tecting itself by a national militia, judging itself by the jury system, admin- 
istering itself by local rule, governing itself through an electoral college.” 


There are many passages of this nature in the old diary, 
many more of which will probably appear if the whole of it 
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should pass the judgment of the three eminent gentlemen who 
are now preparing the manuscripts of the poet for publication. 
All this growth, this complete revolution of opinion, accom- 
plished itself within ten years. 

Probably, since he was a human being, with ali the passions 
and some of the foibles of one, his personal experience had some- 
thing to do with hastening or completing the change. He was 
in high favor with Charles X., not less so than he had been with 
Louis X VIII.; but Charles, more timid, more credulous, and less 
acquainted with the world than his predecessor, refused, even to 
the poet’s personal solicitation, to permit him to present his first 
tragedy upon the stage, “ Marion de Lorme.” ‘“ You are almost 
my only poet,” the old king said, “ but the play casts opprobrium 
upon the royal authority, and I cannot grant your request.” 
These words were spoken in a gay and paternal tone, and the 
king, by way of compensation, increased the poet's pension to 
six thousand francs a year, which was a competence in Paris 
fifty years ago to a man of modern and virtuous habits. He 
declined the pension with honorable promptitude, and thus 
severed himself forever from the party of reaction. We must 
remember, too, that the only path to wealth or ease open to a 
poet in France, or in any other country, is the stage, and this 
seemed now closed against him. 

From the first this poet was much in the habit of taking the 
reader of his works into his confidence. In truth, he often 
seemed compelled by the violence of the liberal press to defend 
himself and explain himself in successive prefaces. Let us grant 
the truth of Goethe’s profound and immortal maxim. “The un- 
conscious is the alone complete.” Victor Hugo was seldom un- 
conscious. That indication of completeness is not characteristic 
of the French mind. Nevertheless, we perceive that this great 
genius was from first to last consecrated to the service of human 
kind. We perceive in all his writings a distinct purpose to act 
upon the mind of his generation so as to exalt and enlighten it. 
When he was admitted to the French Academy in middle life 
he spoke of this, and he had a right to speak of it. He said: 


‘The task of the writer to-day is less perilous than it once was, but it is not 
less august. It is no longer necessary for the author to give his head, like An- 
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dré Chenier, nor sacrifice his work, like Lemercier. It suffices that he conse- 
crate his thought; and this has never ceased to be my law, my principle, my 
aim—to devote my thought to the continuous development of human society.” 

Like almost every other French poet, he was, as soon as 
his reputation justified it, attracted to the drama, which fur- 
nishes to modern life the noblest and the keenest pleasure which 
an assembly of human beings can enjoy. It was his opinion 
that the age of the sermon had passed, and that the age of the 
drama had come. He entered upon the work of assisting to 
supply the French stage with plays in the loftiest spirit of 
patriotism. The collectors of first editions will find in the pre- 
face to “ Marion de Lorme” some words which every writer of 
plays might well consider : 


‘The author of this work knows how great and serious a thing is the 
drama, It has a national mission, a social mission, a humane mission. The 
poet, too, has charge of souls. The crowd should not go out of a theater with- 
out carrying with it some moral lesson austere and profound. I know well 
that art alone, art pure and simple, does not demand this of the poet; but I 


think that in the construction of a play it does not suffice to fulfill only the 
conditions of art.” 


This position has been strongly dissented from. Shake- 
speare’s practice and Goethe’s theory are against it. Neverthe- 
less Victor Hugo’s opinion has its rights even in the presence of 
those mighty teachers of men. 

Elsewhere and often our poet speaks of the drama as having 
@ mission at once to teach and to civilize. He says: 


‘In our time of doubt and inquiry the theater has become for the masses of 
men what the church was in the Middle Ages, the center of attraction ; and, as 
long as that shall be, the function of the dramatic poet will be more than a 
magistracy and little less than a priesthood.” 


Perhaps, in his old age, when the fierce contentions which he 
had been obliged to encounter had caused him to renounce the 
drama as a vocation, he might have modified these opinions, as 
we know the aged Goethe withdrew from the management of the 
Weimar theater with something more than weariness. Still, in 
these sentences, written in the prime of his powers and days, we 
discern the spirit in which this great poet wrought, and, as the 
same Goethe tells us, “ the spirit in which we act is the highest 
matter.” The future critic will doubtless make serious deduc- 
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tions from contemporary eulogium in the final rank assigned to 
some of his works; to such especially as were written in times 
of political crisis, But, go over all his fifty volumes, open any- 
where, open everywhere, you meet indications of this spirit of 
consecration, this devotion of the poet's thought to “the con- 
tinuous development of human society.” 

Poets, authors and artists are not, as I just remarked, noted 
for public spirit—the religion of republics) Even among our- 
selves we do not of late years find men of letters serving as ward 
politicians, as they should, and as they will. To Victor Hugo, 
the head of European literature, public spirit was an essential 
article of his consecration, and no duty of citizenship was disre- 
garded by him. He served his country, among other ways by 
covering unpopular opinions with the prestige of his character 
and the splendor of his reputation. He lived under the Restora- 
tion, under Louis Philippe, under the sham Bonaparte, under 
the Siege, under the Republic, and he was at all times among 
the foremost in every movement and measure which he thought 
tended to give his countrymen light, liberty, or abundance. He 
gave them revenge also, for a man had better never have been 
born than go down through the coming ages with Victor Hugo’s 
Louis-Napoleon poems clinging to his name. 

This poet was much addicted to antithesis, but he never put 
upon paper an antithesis more striking than the one he enacted 
in returning to France the day after Sedan. The craven Bona- 
parte ran away from the ruin he had caused to find safety for 
himself as the most luxurious prisoner of war of whom history 
makes mention. It was quite in the spirit of a Hugo epigram 
for the poet to choose that very day for his return, after nineteen 
years’ exile—on his way to Paris, impoverished and about to be 
besieged. From that hour to his last, he not only served the 
Republic with all the force of his mind, but he covered its short- 
comings with the brilliancy of his fame. Details are impossible 
here, as well as unnecessary. I will recall a single instance of 
what I may call his patriotic method, his way of utilizing his 
celebrity as a poet for his purposes as a citizen. I refer to the 
time—it is bet four years ago—when the question of the secu- 
larization of the schools agitated deeply the whole of the un- 
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fettered intelligence of France. Let us see how he laid about 
him then; he, an old man, fourscore and upward. “I have 
seen the day,” said the aged Lear, “with my biting falchion I 
would have made them skip.” The old poet found among his 
manuscripts a falchion ready-made to his hand, which proved to 
have a most biting edge, wielded by an arm that had a stroke in 
it still for the truth. 

For ages, as we all know, the Christian priesthood had en- 
joyed in Christendom a monopoly of the sacred business of edu- 
cation, a monopoly not yet practically impaired in many coun- 
tries. Even in America we still rob the teaching profession of 
its highest honors, the headship of colleges and universities, by 
bestowing them upon members of the clerical profession. But 
in France, in 1882, there was a mass of enlightened judgment 
which appeared to justify an attempt to rescue French intellect 
from the tutelage of priests supported from the public treasury. 
On the one hand were ranged Frenchmen who were acquainted 
with the past, and had faith enough in their countrymen to be- 
lieve that they could be virtuous without the further aid and 
stimulus of superstition. On the other hand were masses of 
French people who still crouched before imaginary malignant 
deities, or cherished the priest as the cheapest policeman. Only 
those who know the vivacity of the French mind and the inter- 
est which the French people take in public matters, can form an 
idea of the intensity of feeling with which this question was de- 
bated in French cities. At that moment Victor Hugo drew from 
his closet his ‘“'Torquemada,” an historical play in four acts 
and a prologue in rhymed verse, according to the old French 
method. 

I know not how to give in a few words any idea of this pro- 
duction, so wonderful in itself and so admirably timed. In the 
annals of political warfare there never was dealt a political 
stroke the force and brilliancy of which could be compared 
with this. Milton against the Stuart, Mirabeau, Junius, 
Chatham, “Edinburgh Review,” Richard Cobden, “Past and 
Present,” all are effaced, as the French say, by the terrors and 
splendors of this amazing drama, a work in which the literary art 
lavishes a exhausts almost every resource. In the English- 
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speaking world at the present moment, it is questionable if there 
is literary force enough to give it an adequate translation, unless 
Mr. Swinburne himself undertakes it; why does he not? 

The scene of the play is in Spain, and the time is that of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the period of the Inquisition’s greatest 
development, Torquemada being the chief inquisitor. The play 
does not merely tell—histories and encyclopedias do that—it 
shows, and compels the reader to see, what came to pass in 
Europe in the fifteenth century when, after many ages of de- 
velopment, the priest finally became supreme, and his teaching 
nearly the whole of education. There is a scene, which Mr. 
Swinburne quotes but too briefly, where the Jews are admitted 
to the presence of Ferdinand and Isabella, offering them an im- 
mense block of gold pieces, to implore the reversal of the decree 
which was about to exile all their race. The king and queen 
sit upon their throne, guarded by pikemen, between a hedge of 
whom, from the rear of the stage, a crowd of Jews approach, 
men, women, children, clothed in rags and covered with ashes, 
barefooted, a rope round each neck, some mutilated and lame 
from recent torture, hobbling painfully on crutches, others whose 
eyes had been put out in the name of Christ, led by little children ! 
All of them fall upon their knees, and the old men strike the 
floor with their foreheads, while the chief rabbi piteously im- 
plores the poor boon of remaining in Spain, their native land. 
They ask simply not to be driven away from their wretched 
homes, and from their country to wander about and starve in 
a Europe which had some compassion for all creatures except 
Jews; who were then, as they are now, among the most virtuous 
of the human race. The rabbi cries: 


“The beasts in the wood are with their mates. The birds in their nests 
sleep happy under the branches that protect them, You leave undisturbed the 
she-hound to give suck to her little ones. Permit us to live also, us, in our 
cellars, under our poor roofs, near the galley-jail and near the slaves’ quarter, 
but also near the graves of our fathers. Permit us to drink at our fountains 
and live in our fields. Leave us the land and leave usthe sky. King, Queen, 
have pity!” 


There are a hundred and fifty lines of heart-rending pathos. 
Neither king nor queen—he hardened by lust, she by religion, 
both by avarice—answers so much as a word; and when all 
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the miserable band have hobbled out, and the two royal persons 
talk the matter over, considering what is best to be done, the 
queen says: “ Let us take their money and banish them all the 
same.” The king replies: “I was thinking of that. Yes; but 
that might discourage the others.” The queen continues: “It 
is a large sum; it will give us an armed ship. Can we get more 
out of them?” The king replies: “ Bye and bye.” 

But how futile is quotation from such a work! I must add, 
however, that this great master, master in the sublime philan- 
thropic art, as well as in the beautiful art dramatic, like Mrs. 
Stowe in “Uncle Tom,” like Turgénieff in the “Annals of a 
Sportsman,” puts the weight of the odium, not upon the poor 
human creatures, weak, limited, credulous and misled, not upon 
Ferdinand, Isabella and Torquemada, but upon the system of fic- 
tion into which they had been born, and part of which they were. 

The poet gives in a passage of singular and original power 
an epitome of ecclesiastical teaching, a description of the uni- 
verse as interpreted by Torquemada, who came as near believing 
his creed as was possible to a human mind. The chief inquisi- 
tor was the very soul of benevolence. The inquisition developed 
speedily into an apparatus for confiscating estates, but several of 
its founders appear to have been men who were deeply moved 
with pity for human beings doomed to eternal woe and despair. 
The gentle and compassionate Torquemada remarks : 


‘* This world is a hideous roof, pierced here and there and everywhere with 
graves, through which falls into the abyss of an eternal hell a ceaseless rain of 
souls. How can we doubt it when we see the very chimneys of the eternal 
cauldron—Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, Hecla ? What is the remedy? What 
must we do to save a race fore-doomed to this? The fagot and the stake are the 
cure ! We must cauterize hell. The hell of an hour must annul an eternal burn- 
ing. What father would hesitate, what mother, on seeing her child suspended 
between the holy fagot-pile and frightful hell, would refuse the exchange which 
extinguishes a demon and re-creates an angel ? Glory to God! I will cover the 
universe with funeral piles! I will utter the profound cry of Genesis, ‘ Let 
there be light,’ and we shall behold the illuminating splendors of the fiery 
furnace! Oh, human race, I love thee |” 


At this point the faithful, tender and consistent priest falls 
into speechless ecstasy. 
During the last years of his life the burden of the poet's mes- 
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sage to Europe was to disarm. The condition of the continent, 
with a tenth of its able-bodied men under arms and a fifth of its 
able-bodied women doing the most loathsome and laborious por- 
tion of their work—in the field, in the barn, in the stable, in the 
street, on the railway—lay heavy upon his mind, and he seized 
one most memorable opportunity to give utterance to his feeling. 
On that occasion he spoke words which will bear fruit in Eu- 
rope, I trust, when the trivial ferocities of Bismarck have ceased 
to be mentioned even in works of reference. The occasion too 
was happily chosen. Perhaps, the most interesting hour of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s triumphant life was the one in which he stood forth 
in Paris to vindicate and expound the unique man of the last 
century, Voltaire,on the hundredth anniversary of his death. 
What a eulogy was that? Then, for the first time, Voltaire 
found his interpreter. At length justice was done, and the 
essential man, the Voltaire of fact and truth, the tenderest heart 
informing the acutest mind, was exhibited to mankind. Not 
to dwell upon this masterpiece, I will merely notice the splendid 
art with which he enforced the lesson that breathes through the 
works of Voltaire and his own, a lesson common to the Deists of 
the last century and the Agnostics of this—the ridiculous stupid- 
ity of war as a mode of seeking justice. Said the orator: 


** Tf to kill is a crime, to kill much cannot be the extenuating circumstance. 
If to steal is a disgrace, it cannot be a glory to invade. The face of a mur- 
derer is not changed because, instead of a gallows’ cap, there is placed upon 
his head an emperor’s crown. No; there is no such thing as glorious war. 
No; it cannot be that women should bear children in anguish, that men should 
be born, that people should plow and sow, that the farmer should fertilize the 
field, that genius should produce its prodigies, that the vast human activity 
should, under the starry sky, multiply efforts and creations, all to result in 
that frightful international exposition which is called a battle-field.” 


It was in Paris that these words were spoken, the Paris of 
Louis XIV. and Bonaparte, for centuries the city most identified 
with warfare. The Exposition of 1878 had just been opened. 
Pointing toward the Exposition building the poet exclaimed, his 
white hair all bristling, his voice raised to the pitch of passion: 

“The true battle-field, behold it yonder! It is that rendezvous of the 
masterpieces of human toil which Paris offers the world at this moment!” 


JAMES PARTON. 





DO WE NEED A METALLIC CURRENCY? 


Ir anything should be honest it is money. It supplies the 
measure of integrity in all business dealings between man and 
man, It does more than that; it serves as an accurate index to 
national character. No people were ever better than their cur- 
rency. Never yet in time of peace—war creates exceptional 
conditions—has there been debasement of the current medium of 
exchange without corresponding political or social demoraliza- 
tion. What then must be thought of a coin professing on its 
face to be worth one hundred cents, that contains but eighty 
cents of actual value? What must be thought of the party or 
the power that issues such a coin, and puts it in circulation 
as money? If an individual, he would be unceremoniously set 
down as a rascal. How much better is it for a government to 
purche as silver at bullion price, and, after simply changing its 
form, decree that its subjects shall not only accept it from its 
hands at twenty per cent. advance on first cost, but use it in 
business operations, including the payment of pre-existing debts, 
at the fictitious valuation? What would be decidedly sharp 
practice on the part of an individual, can hardly be legitimate 
and honorable dealing on the part of a government. The silver 
dollar, as now coined and circulated by the government, is not 
what it professes to be, and that makes it dishonest money. 

But is it, after all, wholly exceptional in its shortcomings? 
Do not the defects by which it is characterized appertain, in con- 
siderable measure, to all the members of the monetary family to 
which it belongs? A difference between real values as bullion 
and accredited values as money, is the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, with our coinage. Take the cent, the genesis of the whole 
system, and with a hundred pennies’ worth of other money we 
can purchase enough copper and tin and zinc—the ingredients 
of which it is compounded—to make twelve hundred pieces of 
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the legalized coin. With twenty “nickels” we can buy the 
material to make two hundred coins of the name. The values 
claimed are not in the substances used. Even gold, which we 
accept as the standard by which all money values are to be 
measured, would make quite a different exhibit in the market, 
if it were left to its own intrinsic uses, and without the help of 
the government stamp. From corner-stone to cap-stone of our 
metallic system, therefore, runs a vein of unreliability which 
brands the whole structure as largely deceptive, if not fraudu- 
lent, and constantly threatens its stability. All the world con- 
demns assignats and other despotic currencies when written upon 
paper ; but how much better in principle, or for that matter in 
practice, is the government's dictum when stamped upon metal ? 

The question is not, therefore, one of silver alone. That, as 
now discussed, only penetrates the rind of the subject. To go 
to its core, the argument must deal with the entire problem of 
a metallic currency. The writer is free to confess that, much as 
he disapproves of silver as legalized money, he knows of no rea- 
son for its exclusion that will not almost, if not quite, as forcibly 
apply to gold. The two metals are par nobile fratrum, and must 
ultimately share the same fate. 

But although the defects of a metallic currency are palpable 
and formidable, it is not to be discarded unless we have some- 
thing better to take its place. The only possible substitute is 
paper money. They—coin and paper—are, therefore, contest- 
ants and competitors for popular favor. Which is entitled to the 
preference? In this connection, however, it is to be noted that 
as we have not got sufficient of the accepted monetary metals to 
do the world’s business, the real issue is between an all paper 
currency and a paper currency with a coinage admixture. Paper 
we must keep and use; why should we have anything else? In 
practical use it will not be denied that paper has many advan- 
tages over coin, It is more convenient, You can carry in your 
vest pocket an amount of paper money, the transportation of 
which, if converted into coin, would call for a horse and cart, 
if not for a train of cars, You can send thousands of dollars in 
paper hundreds and thousands of miles through the mails with 
a two cent stamp. Paper is less exposed to the perils of theft. 
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Its value does not waste with the wear and tear of daily use. A 
loss of from three to four per cent. per annum on all gold and 
silver in circulation, which always falls on somebody at last, is 
no trifling matter. Paper is not so subject to accidental loss, and, 
if destroyed, can be easily replaced. It is less liable to be coun- 
terfeited. It takes much less artistic skill to successfully imitate 
the lawful coinage than it does our elaborately engraved bank 
note issues, and in consequence we have more spurious coins 
than bank bills in circulation. 

If, therefore, the two kinds of money are equally sound in 
the hands of their holders, it would seem fair to conclude that 
the preference must be given to paper. And if equally sound, 
what is the use of having two kinds? Nowhere is simplicity so 
desirable as in the matter of finance. The fewer complications 
there the better. No matter how agreeable or useful it may be 
to have variety in other things, we never want any but the best 
kind of money. 

Hence it follows that when we have reached that point where 
we have a paper currency as reliable as gold and silver, if not 
more so, the latter are no longer needed as money, and there are 
sundry excellent reasons why they should be wholly dispensed 
with. Have we not already reached that point? For more 
than twenty years we have had a paper currency through which, 
on account of any inherent defect, not one penny has been lost. 
Who now prefers gold and silver on the ground of greater secur- 
ity? Our national banking system has been amply tried, and it 
has stood the test. There is no reason to suppose that, so far as 
the principle goes, it will not do as well for the next thousand 
years as for the past twenty. 

The writer is aware that the bare suggestion of such a thing 
as the exclusion of gold and silver from the currency, will strike 
the average man as almost sacrilegious, In his eyes they pos- 
sess something like sanctity. They are “ precious metals.” They 
are called “absolute money ;” that is, natural money. The aver- 
age man regards them as having been created for the express 
purpose of being moulded into money. Says the author of an 
elaborate work on “ Money and its Uses;:” “The first lump of 
gold or silver dug from the earth, as soon as its beauty and uses 
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were displayed, became the object of universal admiration. 
Each beholder sought to become its possessor.” All of which 
is very poetical, but very fallacious. History shows that among 
early peoples gold and silver were not particularly appreciated. 
At all events, they were not used as money. Other things were em- 
ployed in preference. Iron antedates them as a currency. Stones 
and bones and skins and shells, and even the bark and leaves of 
trees, have had their monetary day. In early Virginia tobacco 
was a legal tender, in New England dried codfish. Even human 
beings, when in a state of slavery, have passed from hand to 
hand as money, and, not improbably, do so still in some parts of 
Africa. With many of our Indians horse flesh is the recognized 
measure of value, ponies supplying the currency of the land. 
The truth is that the employment of gold and silver as an ex- 
change medium belongs to a period of semi-civilization. Their 
introduction as money marks an important and really advanced 
epoch in the world’s business evolution. So far from the prim- 
itive man having an instinctive knowledge of their utility as 
a currency, he was slow to grasp the idea. Had he been ap- 
proached by a stranger with a golden doubloon in one hand, and 
a gimcrack toy worth scarce a baubee in the other, the prefer- 
ence would have been unhesitatingly given to the toy. 

There could be no greater misapprehension than the common 
belief that gold and silver constitute a natural currency. There is 
no such thing as “ absolute money.” There is no exclusive money. 
Says Turgot: “Every kind of merchandise has the two properties of 
measuring value and transferring value.” And says Prof. Jevons: 
“Tt is entirely a question of degree what commodities will in any 
given state of society form the most convenient currency.” Gold 
and silver, by reason of their malleability, their consistency, their 
exemption from rust, and above all their supposed scarcity, sup- 
plied a convenient medium for traffic as the world’s commerce was 
passing from the barter period of its history to that higher devel- 
opment when its transactions are or can be executed by means of 
instruments that are strictly representative of values, and that 
is all that can truthfully be said of them. They have been use- 
ful stepping-stones to a paper currency. 

But how can we have a reliable paper currency, paper itself 
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being worthless, without a metallic unit or standard to deter- 
mine its commercial value? It is admitted that paper will do very 
well as money, but it is supposed to need a metallic reinforcement 
to preserve its virtue; in other words, that what we require is a 
“mixed currency.” The currency, according to that theory, is a 
conglomerate thing, made up of strata resting upon one another, 
paper uppermost, silver next and gold at the bottom. It isa 
pyramid turned upside down. The larger volume is above, the 
apex answering to the base. 

But if paper requires a standard or measure of value, why 
should it be gold or silver, or both? If they were like the fixed 
stars in heaven, or the signs of the zodiac, with places absolutely 
assured in the monetary system, their claims as regulators of the 
currency would command more respect. But we all know that 
they have no such claims. They are no exception to the law 
which makes marketable value depend on supply and demand. 
Indeed, of all merchantable commodities, their position is the 
most uncertain. How much there is of them no one can tell. 
How much of their actual quantity may come upon the market 
at any given time, no definite idea can be formed. Their volume 
is an absolutely unknown thing. The great bulk of them is hid- 
den in the bowels of the earth. Mines may give out, dimin- 
ishing the supply, or bonanzas may be struck, sending down 
the price of the coveted bullion with arun. No other mineral, 
not even iron, is so widely distributed. Nearly every neighbor- 
hood has had its gold excitement, caused by the finding of some 
trace of the precious metal. The discovery of a chemical secret 
for which many have sought, securing the successful treatment 
of refractory and low grade ores, may almost any day double the 
output of our mines, Even the waters of the ocean are claimed 
to hold great quantities of gold in solution. 

The history of gold is a most remarkable record of ups and 
downs. Between 1570 and 1640, a period of only seventy years, 
its price, as indicated by its purchasing power, fell off forty-six 
per cent. That period covers the discovery and opening up of 
the New World’s principal auriferous fields. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, in consequence of the revolt of the Spanish 
colonies and the suspension of many mining industries, the tide 
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was turned and the price advanced. But the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia once more reversed the movement, 
sending it down fully thirty per cent. in the space of eight short 
years. And silver has been as fickle as gold, latterly even more 
so, having outstripped it on the downward road over twenty per 
cent. since 1873. Rarely have the two metals moved in parallel 
lines. Having not only different sources of supply, but being 
exposed to dissimilar treatment at the hands of the world’s finan- 
cial masters, they have now little in common except their eccen- 
tricity. What must be thought of a policy that puts the busi- 
ness of the country, through its currency, at the mercy of such 
fluctuating and unreliable factors? If weights and measures 
were by law made dependent upon constantly expanding or con- 
tracting standards, all would be aghast: why should our finances, 
which are fully as essential, be thus dealt with ? 

If it were not for our long familiarity with a mixed currency, 
we should not fail to perceive that there was something truly 
grotesque in an arrangement that subordinates the major portion 
of our money, and its most active and serviceable element, to 
the supremacy of a smaller and less useful contingent. If a 
number of individuals were associated in any undertaking, and 
a minority, composed of the most inert and incapable members, 
together with the most instable and visionary, was privileged to 
regulate the operations of the whole party, we would have a sit- 
uation not without a parallel in our present system of money. 

Why have a metallic standard of value for our paper money 
any more than a paper standard for our metallic money? It is 
as easy to determine what a bank note is worth as a gold or sil- 
ver coin. The measure in both cases is the same, viz., its pur- 
chasing power. That is our only financial yard-stick. The 
obligations of the first, in point of time, and in many respects 
the first in importance, of all our banks of issue, namely, the 
Bank of Venice, were regulated by no coinage of the time. They 
were known as “ money of account.” For centuries they furnished 
the facilities with which Venice carried on her trading operations, 
and that they were not inadequate is proved by the fact that 
Venice was then the commercial mistress of the world, But we 
have an illustration much nearer home. From January, 1862, 
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to December, 1878, a period of nearly nineteen years, we of the 
United States had a paper “money of account,” with no metallic 
equivalent or regulator. The government greenback and the 
national bank note, down to the time of the resumption of 
specie payments, were not predicated on gold and silver, with 
which they had very little in common. The two currencies 
moved in entirely different orbits. A gold or silver dollar was 
no index to the value of a paper dollar. Paper was money—the 
only money we had—and specie was merchandise, as regularly 
bought and sold as corn or clothing. And yet we, in our mone- 
tary transactions, got along without the metals. 

An ideal unit or standard of money values is no novelty in 
the world’s business. The rouble, by which all the moneys of 
Russia are computed, was long a purely imaginary denomination. 
Such a standard has unquestionable advantages. It is not de- 
pendent on supply or demand. It is not affected by panics. It 
is not subject to special interests; but resting on the agreement 
and convenience of an entire people, all the influences that tend 
to business prosperity unite in decreeing that it shall be stable 
and permanent. 

No greater mistake was ever made in this country than the 
legalized resumption of specie payments, That act, which was 
induced by a blind reverence for gold and silver rather than by 
necessity or sound business calculation, once more subordinated 
our currency to the fortunes of fickle masters, from which, 
through the accidents of war, it had been emancipated. The 
result has been not merely to subject it to disturbing forces like 
the silver question, but to accomplish its actual depreciation. 
Instead of gaining in value by being put on a level with specie, 
it has lost. We are now paying one hundred cents’ worth of 
paper for eighty cents’ worth of silver. The same thing is true, 
in a lesser degree, of all our dealings in gold. The possibility 
of our bank paper becoming more valuable than gold was not 
thought of when resumption was resolved on. Yet, but for the 
statute that ties them together, our paper would to-day be at a 
premium in gold. 

So far from our currency being dependent upon gold and 
silver for a sustaining basis, the writer makes bold to assert that, 
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if our banks were to suspend specie paymenfs to-day, the busi- 
ness of the country would barely be disturbed. He will go fur- 
ther and assert that, if gold and silver were banished from the 
land—sent back to the depths from which they came—there would 
be no serious disturbance of the finances. The arts would suffer, 
and the mining interests would, of course, be upset, but the cur- 
rency would experience no grievous shock. Gold and silver can 
no longer with justice be said to circulate as money. The people 
don’t want them when paper can be had, and take them only 
under protest. They are stored away in vaults and cellars, 
where, in some unexplained way, they are supposed to do the 
public a great deal of good, but where, except as a basis for 
some clumsy coin certificates, or as a reserve for which current 
paper would do just as well, they are of scarcely greater account 
to the business of the country than if buried under their native 
mountains or at the bottom of the sea. Coin, as a currency, has 
practically become obsolete. Specie gets the credit, but paper 
does the work. Nor is there anything in the condition just de- 
scribed to be deplored. The absence of gold and silver is a 
sign of a healthy currency. It proves the soundness of our 
banks and the adequacy of their circulation. 

There are plenty of people who, whenever the current of gold 
shipments is against us, become greatly alarmed. When we con- 
sider that ours is a gold-producing country, that feeling is re- 
markable. Why not fret over the loss of wheat and corn and 
cotton, and especially of interest-bearing securities, of which we 
are extensive producers? If foreign countries secure our obli- 
gations, on which we have to pay a steady usury, and we in 
return obtain their gold, which produces nothing if idle, or wastes 
at the rate of three to four per cent. per annum if in circulation, 
which has the best of the bargain? 

But because gold and silver are hidden, it does not follow 
that they are harmless. One illustration will suffice. The drift of 
business is more and more to long-time contracts. The periods 
for which investment securities are issued, grow from year to 
year. Now, if the tendency of gold and silver, as in the past, 
continues toward depreciation, with all holders of such invest- 
ments the gold question is a most serious one. Why it is so is 
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explained by Prof. Jevons, when he says that “a fall in the price 
of gold virtually violates every contract expressed in gold money, 
and benefits the debtor at the expense of the creditor.” Every 
one who has money to receive, loses as currency values decline. 
One of our railway companies has recently issued a large amount 
of bonds having four hundred and seventy-six years to run 
before maturity. If the gold standard should be retained, and 
gold should depreciate as much in the next coming four hundred 
and seventy-six years as in the last past period of that duration, 
what would be the effect upon those securities? Simply that 
the owners would receive only about one-seventh of the value 
the bonds promise them, gold having declined in purchasing 
power nearly eight hundred per cent. in the last five centuries. 

If we must have a material and marketable standard or meas- 
ure for our paper money, why look to the depths of the earth, 
the contents of which are so unknown? Why not take it 
from the earth’s surface, the product of which can always 
be pretty accurately counted upon? Says Adam Smith, with 
a brevity in which equal portions of wit and wisdom are 
compounded, “Corn is a better measure of value than coin;” and 
he proves his proposition by showing how produce rents, under 
long English leases, have held their own, while money rents 
have steadily lost their power of compensation. The same idea is 
expressed by Prof. Francis A. Walker, who says that “through 
considerable periods breadstuffs maintain their cost of produc- 
tion much more steadily than do metals.” 

At the present time our government, on the plea of providing 
an adequate currency, is a dealer in metals. It maintains great 
metal factories called mints, and keeps vast storehouses filled 
with the wares they supply. Why should it not, on the same 
principle, establish mills and warehouses for corn and wheat and 
cotton, selling their productions as they may be called for, and 
issuing money certificates predicated upon them? The agricult- 
ural interest is certainly entitled to as much consideration as 
the mining. But why is it not the better and true policy to 
make the entire productive wealth of the nation, both agricult- 
ural and mineral, the basis for a currency? That is now, in 
fact, what is being done in the case of our national bank note 
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circulation. Its security is bonds of the government, and their 
security is the aggregate wealth of the country. If an enlarged 
currency is demanded, expansion in that direction would seem 
to be in order. 

One of the distinctions urged in the interest of the metals is 
that gold and silver are money, and that a paper currency is 
simply a substitute for money. Such is the ground taken by the 
well-known writer of the leading financial article in a recently 
issued political and scientific cyclopedia. Nothing could be 
more erroneous, While, strictly speaking, money of every de- 
scription is a substitute for something else, anything that passes 
current, or is universally accepted in business exchanges, as an 
equivalent for values, be it coin, paper or wampum, is money. 
But although we may have, as is the fact, several kinds of 
money equally current, it does not follow that they are all of 
equal utility or occupy the same plane. We have money and 
money. The earliest business transacted was barter. It was 
simply exchanging one commodity for another. Then came the 
use of equivalents. Gold and silver, possessing the advantages 
of having their values universally acknowledged at certain fixed 
measures, and being easily handled, were in time generally 
adopted; but their use was barter after all. A horse sold for 
one hundred dollars in gold or silver was simply bartered for 
metal of the actual value of one hundred dollars. Then, in the 
evolution of business, came the use of representatives as well as 
equivalents—a wonderful step in advance. It was found that 
paper would answer the purpose, not as a “token” like the shell 
money of the ancients, but as the representative of property by 
which it was secured. In that way it executed the highest 
office of money, which is to express or stand for values, and not 
to embody them. Here is the highest point yet reached in the 
science of money-making; that is, money manufacturing. 

The development just spoken of was very gradual. During 
its progress the world advanced from barbarism to civilization. 
Paper money is one of the features of civilization, and is as much 
above a crude, cumbersome metallic currency as civilization is 
above barbarism. Not that a perfect paper currency was at once, 
or even speedily attained. The earliest attempts at its use were 
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far from encouraging. The past quarter of a century has done 
more for its success than all previous years. Finding banking, 
under State laws, on the low level of a “ wild-cat” business, which 
chiefly consisted in issuing bills, ironically denominated “shin- 
plasters,” on inadequate security, and which usually shriveled 
when struck by the first panicky blast and perished like leaves of 
the forest, it has lifted it up into the region of the exact sciences. 
Very likely there will be further discoveries and improvements 
in the use of paper money—for even our national banking system 
is not perfection—but in that fact is seen the superiority of paper 
over gold and silver, which, having but narrow limitations, long 
ago reached the outermost boundary of their usefulness. 

Another thing, in the same direction, accomplished by the 
last twenty-five years, is the demonetization of silver in nearly 
half the civilized nations. That is progress. The demonetiza- 
tion of gold in due time must follow. Those who labor for the 
restoration of silver coinage are simply fighting progress. 

A very little retrospection will serve to show how rapid and 
almost revolutionary has been the advance we have made. Itis 
not many years ago that as distinguished a statesman as Thomas 
H. Benton, in his place in the United States Senate, declared that 
“ all banks of issue are banks of hazard,” and argued that the only 
currency we needed was gold and silver. His views at the time 
were probably endorsed by a majority of the people of this country. 

There are objections and obstructions, it is true, to the adop- 
tion of an all-paper currency—more apparent than real, however. 
The loss to the country in the value of gold and silver, our 
country being a producer of both, is the most formidable. But 
there would still be a market for the metals in those countries 
that have not demonetized them, and in our own they would be 
still in demand for mechanical and artistic uses. Dentistry alone 
is sending back to the earth from which it came so much gold 
that our graveyards promise ere long to rank among our richest 
mines, 

Our foreign trade would not suffer, for gold and silver could 
still be used in commerce as bullion—the only way in which it 
is now used. When our coins cross the border to foreign lands, 
they become simply merchandise, to be weighed or otherwise 
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measured like wheat, cotton or pork. All contracts, government 
or individual, providing for payments in specie, could be easily 
adjusted when we had other money as good. The customs 
revenues were for many years receivable in current bank paper, 
and should be so again. 

The annual saving to the country in the item of mint ex- 
penses alone would be a considerable figure. The best mint we 
can have, and the only one we need, is a printing-press. 

The opposition to the change will chiefly come from two in- 
fluences. The first is the mining interest. The whole country 
now hears the protestations of the silver men; but from the days 
of Ephesus, when the uncompromising Paul of Tarsus so greatly 
disturbed them, the silver men have been noted for their turbu- 
lence. The second is the reverence for gold and silver entertained 
by the masses of the people, on the ground that they were the 
favorite money of their fathers, in forgetfulness of the fact that 
most of the machinery used by our fathers was very imper- 
fect. The feeling amounts to a superstition; but superstition 
always yields to reason, and as business methods improve, and the 
world more and more emancipates itself from ancient tyrannies, 
the fetich of gold and silver will be relegated to the shades of the 
past. 

Joun F. Hume. 















CREMATION, NEVERTHELESS. 


WHEN a good woman, of the species called “ prayer-meeting 
killers” by Mr. Talmage, had wofully abused her opportunity 
at Mr. Beecher’s Friday evening meeting, Mr. Beecher, when 
she had finally subsided into silence, quietly remarked, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, I believe in women’s speaking at these meetings.” Bishop 
Coxe did not perhaps abuse his opportunity in the March num- 
ber of THE Forum, but only used it with the characteristic 
energy and vehemence of his mind. Nevertheless, those of us 
who believed in cremation as a wise and practicable reform 
before we read his article, having read it carefully, believe in 
cremation certainly as much as ever, and perhaps a little more. 
I can, however, easily conceive that many readers of the 
bishop’s article were filled with keen disgust, as they imagined, 
with the reform against which he threw himself so lustily. But 
should they analyze their feeling, they would find that its real 
object was the bishop’s somewhat boisterous and rollicking, not 
to say brutal, treatment of a subject that demands the utmost 
tenderness. There is no subject that cannot be treated so offen- 
sively that it will seem itself to give offense. The evident relish 
with which the bishop dwelt on every grosser aspect of his 
theme makes it a pity, for his sake, that he could not have 
chosen with the other side in this debate. For, certainly, any 
one attempting to defend cremation against inhumation, and 
willing to give free expression to all the ghoulishness that is 
latent in the latter, would have the best out of a million chances 
to write an article appalling to the imagination and the heart. 
But I do not believe that it is necessary for the justification of 
cremation that all the horrors that belong to inhumation should 
be paraded on the critic’s narrow stage. Inhumation is still the 


almost universal method of disposing of our dead, and, while it 
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lasts, I would not add one needless pang to griefs that are al- 
ready hard enough to bear. 

It is objected by the bishop, first of all, and with recurrent 
emphasis, that the advocacy of cremation is a “craze.” This is 
a very doubtful predication, both in view of what a place crema- 
tion holds in burial usage in the past and of the amount and 
quality and persistency of the agitation in its favor during the last 
dozen years. A craze, as he defines it by quotation, is “that 
insane love of haste and innovation, however vulgar and un- 
necessary, which in our generation is universally supposed to 
mean progress.” He also defines it by examples, some of them 
according well enough with his quotation, some of them not at 
all. The cremation doctrine is among the latter. It bears no 
marks of haste. Its progress has been steady during the last 
twenty years, but it has been slow. Its advocates do not expect 
for it any sudden general adoption. Least of all, do they expect 
to force it on the community against its will, as Bishop Coxe 
conceives—an impossibility he ought to know, however much 
desired. Cremation and burial in the ground were rival prac- 
tices in ancient Rome and many other places. It was a matter 
of choice, and the more cultivated and sensible and considerate 
generally chose the purifying flame. The thing that has been 
we may expect to be again in this particular. 

If this craze is wanting in the notes of haste and violence 
it is equally wanting in that suddenness of coming and going 
and that epidemic, panic quality which every true craze has 
while it lasts; the tulip-craze in Holland being our best example. 
Cremation has a boundless range of precedent. It was, ap- 
parently, the universal custom of our Aryan ancestors; rejected 
by the Iranians only because they did not wish to soil the purity 
of fire with the unpurity of death; in steady favor among that 
section of the Greeks which was most nobly civilized and for 
which all arts and customs must be beautiful; rising in favor 
among the Romans in proportion as they rose in culture and 
morality, and never so much honored as in the period of the 
Antonines, that is to say, the period of Rome’s highest attain- 
ment in government and religion. It is not often that a 
craze can boast such precedents as these. And it is not often 
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that a craze can show in its defense such an array of testi- 
monies from men of affairs, as well as men of science as crema- 
tion can. I could easily exhaust the space allotted to me for 
this paper with the names of writers who are devoted to this 
measure, with some slight characterization of the books and ar- 
ticles which they have written. That the movement has had its 
“cranks” is not to be denied. The best reforms the world has 
ever seen have had their cranks but were not thereby discred- 
ited. That there has been any considerable amount of crank- 
iness involved in the cremation movement in proportion to its 
total manifestation, Bishop Coxe cannot believe unless he has 
outrageously neglected his opportunities to inform himself con- 
cerning the literature of the movement, and the standing of its 
authorities. But the reform has many friends who are not 
writers, nor in any way conspicious. I have been astonished at 
the multitude who are willing to be so accounted. If they are 
cranks then let us all be cranks; for they are the most modest, 
quiet, earnest, thoughtful men and woman whom I know, not 
less remarkable for their intelligence than for their sensibility. 
When Bishop Coxe turns from his talk of cranks and 
crazes to a more specific treatment of cremation, his objections 
to it do not, for the most part, inhere in it per se, but in certain 
incidental features of its experimental stage. Grant that there 
has been vulgar curiosity as well as scientific. A few incinera- 
tions cannot radically alter human nature. Has there been no 
vulgar curiosity attaching to the ordinary disposal of the body, 
and have its discoveries been more agreeable than the crematory’s 
worst potentiality? As cremation grew less novel there would 
be less and less of this He objects to the building of cre- 
matories in close neighborhood with populous cities. But this 
is no more an objection to cremation than the objection to intra- 
mural burying is an cbjection to inhumation. When, however, 
he enforces his objection by the sarcasm, “‘ Human bodies are re- 
duced to a few ounces [?] of dust, without diffusing the residue 
into air and earth,” it is evident that he has not informed himself 
in the rudiments of his subject. He has evolved a crematory 
from his inner consciousness, as the German did a camel, instead 
of reading what he might about the inventions of Siemens and 
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Brunetti. There is no claim that “the residue” is reduced to 
zero. It is claimed, however, that all nocuous gases are made in- 
nocuous by a simple process, And the claim is made by men 
whose scientific attainments—Sir Henry Thompson's, for ex- 
ample—entitle them to the most perfect confidence. Let the 
crematory follow the cemetery into the suburban solitude, But 
that there is any sanitary reason for its doing so cannot be shown. 
The sentimental reason is enough. 

It is not necessary to cremation that it should be attended by 
the relatives of the person whose body is cremated. It was not 
perhaps unnatural for Bishop Coxe to imagine such a situation, 
it is so common for a mourning company to stand about an open 
grave while the grave-diggers fill it in. Whether cremation 
comes or not this barbarism ought to go. If cremation should 
become the custom of the community, it is certain that the rela- 
tives of the deceased would not be witnesses of the event. They 
or their friends would bear the body to some adjacent room; 
they would cover it with flowers and go away, leaving some 
trustworthy acquaintance to make the final preparations. The 
bishop’s allegation, that “we do violence to the dead and attend 
the process” is without a particle of warrant from the necessities 
of the case. Moreover, the process is invisible to mortal eyes, 
The receptacle in which the body is incinerated, without touch 
of fuel or of flame, is neither open nor transparent. If it were 
either there would be nothing horrible to see, the alum-moistened 
sheet in which the decently appareled form is wrapped outlast- 
ing its contents. ‘“ Who can enjoy,” the bishop asks, “an imagi- 
nation enlisted chiefly on the side of all that should be kept out 
of mind as well as out of view?” Apparently he can himself, 
for he goes on to draw a highly imaginative picture of the pro- 
cess of cremation from which he omits no element of terror that 
he can evoke. Whatever should be kept out of view in cre- 
mation is so kept by the necessities of the process. If it cannot 
equally be kept out of mind, it can be so kept as easily as the 
fortunes of the body mouldering in the ground. And certainly 
any one disposed to follow these with his imagination, willing, 
moreover, to conform his imagination to the facts, as Bishop Coxe 
has failed to do in his imaginative picture of cremation, would 
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not find his task more tolerable than it would be in following 
the fortunes of the body in the crematorium. What there goes 
on “behind the veil” is something very different from what the 
bishop has pictorially conceived. When a poetical cremationist 
writes of the super-heated air of the crematorium as “a bath of 
rosy light,” it may be that his ambition to make his doctrine 
palatable overleaps itself, and with the usual consequence; but 
it is certain that his metaphor agrees much better with the fact 
than do the majority of the metaphors which have been sponta- 
neously devised for softening the asperities of inhumation. It is 
hardly to be hoped that any method of disposing of our dead can 
be devised that will make it an agreeable transaction. There 
must be painfulness for our imagination, though we know that 
there is none for them. 

But, so far we have dealt only with the immediate impres- 
sion. Whatever hardness goes with cremation is only for a 
little while—less than an hour. That which belongs to inhu- 
mation goes on for months and years. Even were Bishop 
Coxe’s imaginative picture of the process of cremation in com- 
plete accordance with the facts, it would be a very pleasant pic- 
ture in comparison with one which might be drawn from inhu- 
mation. There is such a picture in the writings of the Swiss 
physician, Wegmann-Escolani, an earnest advocate of cremation, 
so earnest that he does not hesitate to expose the horrors that 
pertain to inhumation to the common view. I will not quote 
the passage, but well may the author ask at its conclusion, 
“Why, in the name of a merciful God, should we subject our- 
selves and those we love to so dreadful a condition, when 
science at once offers us ways and means of avoiding it by a 
rapid and complete destruction of the body?” There is nothing 
that Bishop Coxe can imagine of cremation that is not sweet and 
tolerable in comparison with the process of decomposition in the 
earth. We know what Hamlet's father said, and know it was 
the truth : 


‘*But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
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Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


It is absurd to seek, as Bishop Coxe has done, an argument 
against cremation in some accident that may possibly occur to 
mar the usual operation. Such argument from the general to 
the particular is as little temperate as Sheridan’s cursing of the 
man whom he found tying his shoe before his house for “ always 
tying his shoe.” If there is anything defective in the apparatus 
of Siemens or Brunetti, we can trust to the inventive genius of 
the time to bring it to complete perfection. Equally futile is the 
argument, if argument it can be called ; why be so anxious about 
the sanitary results of inhumation when the thousand drains and 
cess-pools qualify the air of New York day and night. ‘“ These 
things ought you to have done and not to leave the others un- 
done.” It is always the method of obstruction to suggest; why 
don't you do something else? Every wise reform helps every 
other. The sanitary reformation of our sewerage and offal-heaps 
will not be hindered by the sanitary reformation of our burial 
practices. The two reforms are equally inherent in the increas- 
ing tendency to believe that the kingdom of heaven upon earth 
will not disdain the finest health that can be nurtured by obe- 
dience to sanitary laws. Bishop Coxe’s statement that there is 
“no odor where there is no exposure,” has been a hundred times 
disproved by careful observation. The chemist and physician 
can detect “the odor of the charnel house” in our most spacious 
cemeteries. But there are odorless gases that are as full of death 
as the malodorous, even as the water which contains the poisonous 
cemetery germs may sparkle with the most persuasive invitation. 

That cremation would obliterate the proof of poisoning is an- 
other argument against it which Bishop Coxe brings forward, fol- 
lowing the example of some others; and he imagines a general 
mutilation of the dead to obviate this difficulty. But the pre- 
sumption, in most cases, is not in favor of poisoning, and the 
influence of cremation could only be to bring any suspicious cir- 
cumstance into greater prominence and to invite investigation 
before decomposition had set in to qualify the data. 
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There is less occasion to follow Bishop Coxe through his cir- 
cumstantial arraignment of cremation, because, at its conclusion, 
in a few calmer sentences, he neutralizes almost every word of it. 
He concedes that cremation may be accomplished decently and 
in order; that ‘‘ ashes” may be restored to “ashes” in the last 
event with fitting burial rites. It is impossible to avoid the feel- 
ing that he is here more jealous for the ritual of his church, lest 
some part of it should become superfluous, than for the fortune 
of our dust. But many who are in favor of cremation will prefer, 
with him, the ultimate consignment of our ashes to the earth. 
This end would be more honorable to them than their preserva- 
tion in the most lovely vase (the Portland, for example,) that 
genius could devise. So “from our ashes might be made the 
violets of our native land.” To grant so much is not by any 
means to give a particle of credence to the bishop’s saying, “After 
combustion, the interment must follow, or heathenism prevails.” 
It would be hard to prove that Christianity consists in burying 
a man or his residuary ashes in the ground. If it does, there 
were many Christians before Christ. Inhumation is not essen- 
tially but accidentally a Christian practice. It came from Juda- 
ism into Christianity, and was much encouraged by the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection. It has always been encouraged by this 
doctrine and its attendant superstitions. It is true that the opin- 
ion that cremation would prevent a bodily resurrection would 
result in many painful complications. Are the blessed martyrs 
never to have any “conveniences for sitting down,” and are all 
the heretics who have been burned on earth by Christian saints 
to thus escape from being burned in hell? Evidently it could 
never have been imagined that cremation would prevent a resur- 
rection of the body, but, under such circumstances, only a miracle 
could compass it, and to multiply unnecessary miracles was a 
needless tax on the divine benignity. That “we are a Christian 
country ” is another of the bishop’s reasons for burial as the final 
consummation. But are we a Christian country? Our treatment 
of the Chinamen may answer Yes or No, according to the point 
of view. But we certainly are not in any sense that gives to any 
custom, as Christian, an exclusive right of way. “ The civiliza- 
tion brought to this country by our forefathers” does not, thank 
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God, furnish the standard of our living! It cortained many ele- 
ments which are already done away. The Puritan Sabbath was 
at least as sacred in their eyes as inhumation. As that has gone, 
30 this may go in turn, though not, like that, without Episcopal 
regret. 

In thus addressing myself seriatim to the various points in 
Bishop Coxe’s article, I have made it difficult, no doubt, for my 
readers to see the forest for the trees.) The general outline of 
the debate has been obscured by the multitude of particular 
observations. If I have shown, however satisfactorily, the 
weakness of his argument, I may still be far enough from show- 
ing that cremation is a practice that deserves the approval and 
the advocacy of the intelligent and humane among us. That it 
is, [do not see how any one can doubt who has followed with 
intellectual seriousness the investigations and the arguments 
that the subject has produced. The investigations have amassed 
an amount of evidence that is astonishing and appalling, that 
“the dead are persecutors of the living, not as haunting specters 
but as mouldering forms.” There is an almost endless catalogue 
of miserable epidemics that have been caused by the proximity 
of cemeteries, and by their disturbance, in response to civic 
needs, when they have been long disused. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s economical suggestion that the ashes of the crematorium 
should go intothe ground was met with scorn and execration, 
but one of the opposing inhumationists insists that we ought to 
leave our dead bodies “in bank for our descendants.” The 
moral or the sentimental difference is hard to see. But, in 
fact, the dead so left “in bank” pay interest of death alone. 
That “decent chemistry of earth,” which Bishop Coxe so much 
admires, allying itself with the circulation of the air and water 
in the ground, is the inexorable enemy of life and health. Vic- 
tims of yellow fever impregnate the earth with countless germs 
of their disease, and all similar diseases have a similar operation. 
But the least contagious do not insure against such dangers as 
may well make us vary Shakspere, thus: “ The good men do lives 
after them ; the evil is interred with their bones.” How many 
that breathe only purity in life scatter impurity in death! How 
many that were always gentle here, grow poisonous and murder- 
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ous there! It is objected that the cessation of intra-mural bury- 
ing makes all such dangers void. But it does not. If our 
cemeteries are now suburban, so are our reservoirs and the 
streams that feed their bounty. And our cemeteries everywhere 
are places where “ fond lovers do convene,” and where “ those 
who mourn” go for communion with their dead. Then, too, 
there is the possibility that our cities will encroach upon them. 
Shall we think only of ourselves and go on adding thousands 
every year to the involuntary foes of those who shall come after 
us? Shall we permit the bodies of our dead to harm the living 
for whose sake they lived and gladly would have died? 

There are other practical considerations which might be 
indefinitely expanded. It is not a little matter that under the 
present régime the poor cannot afford to die, the cost of decent 
burial is so great. The barest necessaries cost so much that 
there is nothing left for tenderness. Compared with inhumation 
the cost of cremation need not be more than one dollar for three. 
Then, too, for those whose friends die far away from home, 
cremation would be a great advantage if they cared, as many do, 
to have their dust laid in familiar earth. To have this now, 
the dear ones must be poisoned after death, that is to say, em- 
balmed. Our population is so restless that the dead are always 
being left behind. This, too, cremation would avoid. It would 
avoid a much more serious anxiety, by no means without real 
occasion: that seeming death may be a trance, from which we 
wake too late. That it can ever happen so is a tremendous 
argument for some means of absolute bodily death, and that it 
can and does there is no doubt. Only less horrible is the dread 
of those ghoulish monsters who can desecrate the grave and rob 
it of its helpless victim, a dread which the cremationist’s expedi- 
ent would utterly dispel, together with the dread of those dis- 
closures and that violence to the dead which the rising floods so 
often carry in their train. 

But if all of these considerations were of small account, and 
if the sanitary argument could be made entirely void, cremation 
would not lack for a convincing argument with the more sen- 
sitive, idealistic, and poetic people of our time. It is Bishop 
Coxe’s contention that whatever sanitary reasons there may be 
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for it, every consideration from the side of sentiment is against 
it, and it must still be, in the quaint language of Sir Thomas 
Browne, an “unwilling ministration.” But I would contend 
that, if every sanitary reason could be set aside, there would still 
be a basis of sentiment on which cremation could stand invincible. 
Itis a horrible indignity that we do the bodies of our dead, when 
we allow them to enter on that nameless course beneath the sod 
which the imagination dares not follow. I know in what poetical 
terms the statement can be made—is made in Lowell’s verse : 


Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 

The fellow-servant of creative powers, 

Partaker in the solemn year's events, 

To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 

To be night’s silent almoner of dew, 

To rise again, in plants and breathe and grow, 

To stream as tides the ocean cavern through, 

Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 

About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all disconsolate.” 


No, it were not; but all of this is equally and more readily 
accomplished by cremation than by inhumation. We are told 
by Bishop Coxe that Christian literature is full of the associa- 
tions of the grave. Yes; and the most of them are such that 
death acquires from them new terrors. Yes; and the fittest 
would survive if there should never be another burial of the 
body in the ground. “The past at least is secure.” Just as 
the imagery of the ashes and the urn has persisted through 
centuries of inhumation, the imagery of burial—the pleasant 
part of it—would persist through centuries of more rational 
behavior, while a new imagery would be generated by the new 
conditions—its most central and significant idea, purification. 
Last, but not least, I see in this reform the possibility of such 
a spiritual communion with our dead as has been, if not im- 
possible with inhumation, extremely difficult. Who does not 
know of mourners who have lost all sense, or nearly all, of 
spiritual existence, and of the super-sensible which they ad- 
mired and loved in the departed, through lingering over-much 
about the grave, as if the friend were there. We cannot be too 
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tender with the forms that have been radiant for us with life 
and love. But let “the haunt and the main region of our 
song” be the remembrance of this life and love, and our great 
hope for more of these beyond, and not the narrow house of 
their unspeakable decay. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
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Horace, on his way to Brindisi, passed through a village 
suffering much for want of pure water but much excited by a 
miraculous liquefaction of incense. The poet was moved to 
laughter by this wayside conjuration: “The circumcised Jew 
may believe, not I.” He has learned, he adds, that the gods in 
their secure bliss never stoop to give any sign or wonder to 
mortals. 

Nearly nineteen centuries later Garibaldi, who believed in no 
gods at all, took possession of the Kingdom of Naples, and found 
the liquefaction trick grown to a great miracle attesting to the 
Neapolitans the continued presence of their patron-saint, Janu- 
arius. The chief festivals of the year surrounded it; large rev- 
enues came by it; the splendors and privileges of a cathedral 
rested upon it. The announcement that, on account of his in- 
vasion, the miracle would not occur as usual was thought so likely 
to bring popular odium on the new government that Garibaldi, 
freethinker as he was, compelled the priests to perform what 
he believed to be an imposture. 

If Horace, instead of being moved to contempt of the vulgar 
credulity, had argued with the villagers that a miraculous foun- 
tain evoked for them were a more providential sign than the 
liquefaction of incense, it is possible that Garibaldi might have 
been saved the humiliation of sanctioning what he felt to be a 
fraud. If the literary gentlemen who cracked jokes over their 
choice Falernian at the table of Mzecenas about the superstitions 
of the circumcised had paid some serious attention to them, they 
might have saved Europe from that long massacre of thinkers 
and survival of the credulous which has made Christendom the 
habitat of consecrated folklore. ‘The Catholic Church,” says 
Cardinal Newman, “from east to west, from north to south, is, 
according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. The store of 
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relics is inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all lands, 
and each particle of each has in it at least a dormant, perhaps an 
energetic virtue, of supernatural operation.” 

Modern studies of mythology have so familiarized us with 
such miracles as these in various systems of belief that none of 
them seems so miraculous as the Cardinal himself. He is the 
wonderful relic. That a man of such power should declare his 
faith in Januarius’s blood—as he does—is a phenomenon of sig- 
nificance. It required the martyrdom of science for a thousand 
years to produce this marvel. “Judzus Apella,” to whom 
Horace so cynically conceded the realm of growing superstitions, 
had presently an empire to back him, could burn as tares all 
questioners of his creed, could cultivate such grain as prince and 
prelate required, and so propagate his spiritual species that no 
brain can be born without some “survival” of him in it. Dar- 
win has not ventured to trace the evolution of Cardinal Newman 
and himself out of the same generation, and out of the church 
for whose ministry both were prepared. When that chapter of 
evolution is rightly written, it will explain how it is that his co- 
discoverer, Wallace, believes in spiritualism, and how Crookes 
incidentally discovers the radiometer while intent on ghost-craft. 
It may also explain the fact that an age of unprecedented scientific 
activity is accompanied by outgrowths of oracles, witchcraft, 
apparitions, healing pools, faith cures, and salvationist enthusi- 
asms, hardly surpassed in extent by any medieval phenomena of 
the same kind, though happily free from some of the darker 
features of these. 

It is often said that Science is the natural enemy of Supersti- 
tion. In a certain sense this is true, but in a more practical 
sense it is fallacious. Superstition may be briefly defined as 
belief on insufficient evidence; science as belief on verification. 
But every believer regards his beliefs as verified. When we turn 
from abstract terms to the issue between the facts of science 
and the body of beliefs antagonistic to them, we find these so- 
called “superstitions” to be affirmations of a primitive science. 
They survive, in the face of discoveries which supersede them 
in the majority of scientific minds, because the majority of minds 
are not trained in the method of science, whereas they are trained 
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in a social, moral, and religious order based on the primitive 
science. “ Unwillingly is the soul deprived of truth,” says 
Plato; “populus vult decipi,” answers the politician; but in 
fact the masses of mankind are quasi-automatic in their mental 
movements ; the majority follow as truth their hereditary sen- 
timents and traditions. Science cannot combat superstition 
directly. All its “ facts” are affirmed tentatively, and it can never 
declare any alleged fact “impossible.” Says Dr. Tyndall: 

“‘The logical feebleness of science is not sufficiently borne in mind. It 
keeps down the weed of superstition, not by logic but by slowly rendering the 
mental soil unfit for its cultivation. When science appeals to uniform experi- 
ence, the spiritualist will retort, ‘ How do you know that a uniform experience 
will continue uniform ? You tell me that the sun has risen for six thousand 
years. That is no proof that it will rise to-morrow ; within the next twelve 
hours it may be puffed out by the Almighty.’ Taking this ground, a man may 
maintain the story of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ in the face of all the science in 
the world. You urge in vain that science has given us all the knowledge of 
the universe which we now possess, while spiritualism has added nothing to 
that knowledge. The drugged soul is beyond the reach of reason. It is in 
vain that impostors are exposed, and the special demon cast out. He has but 
slightly to change his shape, return to his house, and find it ‘empty, swept, 
and garnished.’ ” 

A salient example of what has been stated is supplied by our 
own time. The splendid results which have followed the dis- 
covery of keys to dead Eastern tongues, the exhumation of 
buried literatures, the development of the new sciences of 
Comparative Mythology and of Religion, have their practical 
representation in a larger catholicity of the Western mind. 
Asiatic systems of faith and philosophy but lately regarded 
as absurd idolatries are now studied with eager interest and 
even reverence. Beside this cosmopolitan body of knowledge 
and thought sprang up eleven years ago its parasite, called 
theosophy, which in one decade reached dimensions beyond 
those attained by Christianity in two centuries. Transplanted 
from a spiritualistic séance in New York to India, its banyan- 
growth there is represented in more than a hundred branches 
rooted in the native pride, sentiment, and superstition. The 
primary objects of the Theosophical Society were declared to be: 
“1. To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Human- 
ity, without distinction of race, creed or color. 2. To promote 
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the study of Aryan and other Eastern literature, religions and 
sciences, and vindicate its importance. 38. To investigate the 
hidden mysteries of Nature and the psychical powers latent in 
man.” The first and second of these objects carried such a 
flavor of Max Miller and Haug and Whitney with them that 
they were calculated to deceive the elect of Orientalism. But the 
scholars who became interested soon found that the real object 
of theosophy lurked in the postscript; namely, in the third of 
the above list, now known as “ occultism.” When Mr. Sinnett 
published his “ Esoteric Buddhism” it was recognized that no 
spirit was too great and pure to be dragged into the conjuring 
confederacy of Mrs. Blavatsky. I had not read this ingenious 
balderdash when its author came to London from India as an 
apostle of the new revelation. After listening to his story of the 
wonderful “Thibetan Brothers,” who could instantaneously ap- 
pear a thousand miles from where they were, I asked him 
whether he had seen one of them, or whether I could see one ifI 
traveled to their neighborhood. He replied to both questions in 
the negative, with a smile at my simplicity. Mr. Sinnett’s faith 
rested entirely on the signs and wonders wrought by Mrs. 
Blavatsky, whose good faith was guaranteed by the immense 
sacrifices of fortune she had made for her cause. When, not long 
after, I visited the headquarters of theosophy in India, I found 
Mrs. Blavatsky living in a fine house and park, while Colonel 
Olcott was going about the country on richly-caparisoned ele- 
phants, the guest of rajahs, loaded with costly presents. Mrs. 
Blavatsky showed me a cabinet containing small “ portraits” 
of the two principal Thibetan Brothers; one a conventionalized 
personage, with praying machine, pointed out as the great Koot- 
Hoomi. Her Indian disciples, who entered with us, prostrated 
themselves on the floor and so remained with hidden eyes. Per- 
haps if I had done the same a miracle might have been wrought, 
but as it was none occurred. I was told of a number of letters 
which, just before my arrival, had been placed in the cabinet 
and at once answered by the Brothers, far away in Thibet; but 
when I promised to devote my life to theosophy if a letter of 
mine were answered in such a way as to prove knowledge of 
things alluded to in it, I was informed that only two days before 
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the Brothers had forbidden any further postal service of the 
kind. During the thirty years in which I have been diligently 
trying to witness a miracle it has been my sad luck to arrive 
just too late or too soon. 

After passing several hours at Adyar, the beautiful residence 
of Colonel Olcott and Mrs. Blavatsky—paid for and maintained 
by the Society—I carried away the conclusion that it was simply 
“spiritualism,” with chocolate complexion and turban ; the com- 
monplace “ John King” of the West being here ‘‘ Koot-Hoomi.” 

Theosophy protests against being confused with Spiritualism 
—protests too much. Collusion between Mrs. Blavatsky and an 
eminent “ medium” of London has been proved in an instance 
which, for the rest, is such a crucial one for the pretensions of 
occultism that it may well find place here. Mr. Eglinton, the 
chief London medium, after many séances in India, returned to 
England on the “ Vega,” among the passengers being Mrs. B., 
wife of a gentleman of high official position at Calcutta, and 
several of-her friends. After the “ Vega” was about two 
days out from Colombo, a lady in Calcutta, a spiritualist 
and theosophist, brought to Mr. B. a brief letter to herself 
from her friend Mr. Eglinton, saying that he had written it 
to see whether the Thibetan Brother, who had appeared to him 
on board, could carry it to her; also stating that he would 
get Mrs. B. to mark the envelope. The letter brought to Mr. 
B. was tied to cards on which Mrs. Blavatsky had written, and 
to an envelope on which were three widely separate crosses. 
Mrs. Blavatsky was then at Poona, at least a thousand miles 
from the voyaging ship. This wonderful event and the marked 
envelope were published to the world and commented on by 
the press. The nine days’ wonder terminated when it was 
learned what had occurred on the “ Vega.” Mr. Eglinton had 
approached Mrs. B. and her friend Mrs. E., and read them 
his letter to the Calcutta lady. Both of the ladies noticed 
that there was nothing in the letter which might not have 
been written before starting, no allusion to anything that had 
occurred on board. Mr. Eglinton then pointed out a cross 
marked on the envelope, just over the sealing point, and re- 
quested Mrs. B. to mark another cross, or two others, at points 
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indicated by himself on the side-folds of the envelope—in 
which case they would have corresponded with the marks 
brought to her husband in Calcutta. But, instead of complying 
with Mr. Englinton’s request, Mrs. B. crossed over his cross, 
making it a large asterisk. A letter from Mr. B. describing 
the marks shown him reached England in advance of the 
“Vega,” and was brought to his wife at Gravesend before the 
passengers had left the ship. Mr. E. announced to the pas- 
sengers that the letter “received” in Calcutta through Mrs. 
Blavatsky bore an entirely different mark from that made by 
Mrs. B. on the “ Vega.” Mr. Eglinton was dumb. Colonel 
Olcott and Mr. Sinnett, pressed for explanation in companies 
where I was present, could give none. The facts, here cited 
from letters now before me, written by Mr. and Mrs. B., and 
other witnesses, are not disputed and cannot be. 

Since the occurrence just related Mrs. Blavatsky’s chief con- 
federates, Mr. and Mrs. Coulomb—till lately officers of the 
Theosophical Society and inmates of the establishment at Adyar 
have published their confession. Mrs. Blavatsky’s numerous 
letters to Mrs. Coulomb, giving directions for their impositions 
on various persons—including, one is glad to find, Messrs. 
Olcott, Sinnett, and Hume—have been scrutinized and printed. 
The Society for Pyschical Research in London, which two years 
ago invited Mr. Olcott to its meeting and accepted his invitation 
to investigate theosophic phenomena, has been compelled to 
adopt the unanimous report of its commission, whose inquiries 
included personal investigation in India, that the whole thing is 
a mixture of imposture, invention, and hallucination. Of Mrs. 
Blavatsky they say: ‘“‘ We think she has achieved a title to per- 
manent remembrance as one of the most accomplished, ingenious, 
and interesting impostors in history.” 

Mrs. Coulomb in her confession naively says that so long as 
Mrs. Blavatsky’s marvels were imposed on natives she did not 
mind, “ because madame had told me that they believed in these 
things,” but when the turn came to the Europeans she did not 
like it. Mrs. Blavatsky, observing this, wrote her confederate a 
warning in the course of which she says: “I have a thousand 


strings to my bow, and God himself cannot open the eyes of those 
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who believe in me.” It is to be feared that this confidence is 
well founded. Colonel Olcott and Mr. Allen Hume (out of whom 
probably Mrs. Blavatsky created Cott-Hume, developed to 
Koot-Hoomi) have given no sign of waking. Mr. Sinnett’s “ Oc- 
cult World” is not suppressed, though its occult incidents have 
been made clear by those who helped to cheat him. 

If theosophy be carefully studied it will appear that Mrs. 
Blavatsky’s art has consisted chiefly in drawing around her 
persons of means and influence, but without the critical instinct, 
and contriving to get abler persons too deeply committed to dare 
open their eyes. A central authority once formed, found vast 
resources to draw on. With Max Miller in one hand and 
Colonel Ingersoll in the other, Colonel Olcott has charmed the 
Hindus and Buddhists with his able propaganda against the 
dogmas and biblical beliefs of missionaries, while discovering 
esoteric truth in the creeds of India and bowing to the authority 
of their priests. Theosophy is Brahman, Krishnaite, or Bud- 
dhist, according to the region it visits. In Ceylon it recognizes 
the authority of the Chief Priest of Buddhism, Sumangala, 
though this learned prelate declared to me that Mr. Sinnett’s 
“ Ksoteric Buddhism ” was untrustworthy, and that there exist 
no Thibetan Brothers or other wonder-workers, Buddhist or 
Hindu. But Buddhists have reasons for countenancing theoso- 
phy. In Ceylon the Roman Catholics were recently making 
converts among the natives through some sacred fountain by 
which they believed themselves healed; Colonel Olcott hastened 
to the neighborhood and found still more to declare themselves 
healed by his manipulations, whose credit went to Buddha. He 
was the means of uniting the secularist and spiritualist societies 
of Colombo, and of checking the propagation of Christianity in 
Ceylon. In many ways he has excited a sentiment of loyalty 
toward himself among the natives of India. A number of 
Singhalese and Hindu scholars expressed to me their regret 
that Colonel Olcott was entangled with Mrs. Blavatsky’s 
occultism, by which they foresaw that he must ultimately be 
put to confusion. But on the other hand it is doubtful if he 
could have gained influence in India without supernatural 
credentials. Strong as may be the native dislike of Christian- 
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ity, and the anti-English sentiment, the Oriental mind has 
too long lived amid supramundane conceptions to heed any 
prophet who should bring no “message” from the invisible 
universe. 

Theosophy has vainly tried to make headway in England. In 
that country the apparatus for the detection of impostures 1s 
more complete than elsewhere. There is now a sort of spiritual- 
istic cemetery in London in which many exposed mediumships 
lie buried—the slate-writer who could not get messages between 
locked slates; the table-rappers who could not rap while Tyndall 
was under the table; the importers of objects through locked 
doors who failed when required to import bandboxes or other 
objects too large to be concealed under clothing ; the thought- 
readers who could not find hidden objects if the hiders were 
blindfolded instead of themselves; the supersensuous perceivers 
and clairvoyants who do not claim Mr. Labouchere’s thousand- 
pound note, which, I am assured by that gentleman, still awaits 
one fortunate enough to tell its number. The London Society 
for Psychical Research has not yet discovered a supersensuous 
seer able to meet this test of common sense. Its experiments are 





interesting, but I have heard of none proving supersensuous 
vision under conditions which absolutely excluded the possibility 
either of fraud or unconscious connivance. A thaumaturgist 
deceives his audience by the bland fairness with which they are 
permitted to choose their own scrutineers; by the idle precau- 
tion of blindfolding himself he blindfolds the spectators; but 
veriftcation of an extraordinary pretension cannot be entrusted 
to the best unaided powers of observation. In crediting a mar- 
velous discovery of science we do not trust our senses, which 
often deceive us; we do not trust the mere senses of scientific 
men, nor their mere testimony. What we accept is the senses 
of competent men subjected to a special training for observation 
of the class of phenomena to which the new fact belongs, those 
senses being aided and confirmed by instruments perfected by 
ages of progressive adaptation for the special observation needed, 
the result being checked by the like observations with the like 
instruments in all parts of the world; collusion being at the same 
time as impossible as it were without motive, since every sci- 
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entific man’s interest and ambition are enlisted to overthrow an 
existing generalization by a larger one. 

But beyond the realm of verified science there is a realm of 
mingled facts and illusions—hereditary abnormities—which sup- 
plies a sufficient raison d'étre for the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Most persons have had some experience which no 
science enables them to explain, and as most persons are in- 
terested to believe as much as they can, the exceptional experience 
is easily carried by the nerves to be shaped to an idol of the cave 
left in every man from dark ages. It is within my knowledge 
that a person in America appeared to another in London in 
a dream “as a corpse” (to quote the latter's diary), nineteen 
days before the sudden death of that person. The dreamer—an 
unbeliever in supernaturalism—had a few days before seen the 
corpse of a friend in London. In this case a diary prevented 
the dates being brought too close together ; but how easy it were 
to build a marvelous story on such a coincidence! If every 
family contributed some such incident, it would only require a 
collector to bring them together in such mass as to impress the 
uncritical imagination, as do the tablets set in walls around bones 
of saints by those who believed themselves rescued or cured by 
invocation of the saint—tablets which an unbiased estimate 
finds ludicrously few for the centuries in which the saint has 
been invoked by millions. Scholars have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the duty of placing these exceptional experiences— 
Sere nature spiritalis—under some kind of critical guardianship, 
to keep them from preying on human hearts in the interest of 
obscurantism and quackery. And it is especially necessary that 
men of science, who have fossilized so many miracles, should 
now examine the fossils and understand their moral and human 
significance, for they are prophetic types of the wonders which 
science itself is to work for mankind when it is thoroughly 
humanized, Against heartless elemental deities, against epicu- 
rean gods in their selfish bliss, the poor and suffering have steadily 
maintained their ideal of the loving and human-heartea god, 
interfering with the laws of nature for the benefit of man. Again 
and again has advancing science swept away these kindly divini- 
ties; they have reappeared as guardian angels, patron-saints, 
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sympathizing ghosts. The ancient happy heavens fade; the 
millennial transformation-scene, in which the poor and ignorant 
were to be changed into angelic form and wisdom, becomes a 
dream of primitive man; but the suffering millions cling to their 
old hopes under whatever new and fanciful forms; and when 
the spiritualist, salvationist, and other “armies” cease, it is 
likely that more formidable armies will confront the comfortable 
kingdoms of wealth and power in this world. Luxury and 
beauty were never insignificant things to the poor; they have 
been persuaded to endure want of them on earth in order to en- 
joy them permanently in heaven; but this contract is not ful- 
filled by the promise of a mere anthropological immortality 
which may carry them from slums of earth to slums of another 
world. A scientific writer, in the London “ Journal of Science,” 
March, 1884, speaking of some spiritualist miracles—mediums 
changing their stature, floating through air, statues weeping, and 
the like—says: “If such things may and do happen, it seems 
to us that we live in Chaos rather than in Cosmos.” But has 
this writer considered how many people feel his scientific Cosmos 
to be Chaos? how many would be glad to have it broken up on 
the chance of getting a more comfortable situation? His Cosmos 
is more revolutionary than he supposes. No doubt popular 
education is steadily leading the masses of men out of their 
fictitious universe; but the unreal supernaturalism can only be 
safely superseded by the supernaturalism of science, art, and 
wealth, which, combined and humanized, can answer on earth 
the prayers which superstition points to a future world; can 
bend to human benefit the laws of immoral nature as the 
mechanic turns a tree into a table; can work miracles beyond 
all dreams and traditions of the past. 
MoncurE D, Conway, 





WHAT RIGHTS HAVE LABORERS? 


i. 


It may very much simplify the discussion here opened if at 
the outset we state two or three pretty well established conclu- 
sions of economic science, viz. : 

1, Labor, like flour or cotton cloth, should always be bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest. 

2. The sole legitimate condition that regulates wages is the 
demand for service and the supply of workers. If the demand 
diminishes, wages decrease; if the supply diminishes, wages in- 
crease. 

8. The wage ordinarily paid is determined by an automatic 
division of the whole amount which a community is willing to 
pay for the specified sort of work, by the whole number of per- 
sons willing and able to do it. 

The first and second of thiese propositions come so near being 
economic axioms that they will be allowed to stand for the 
present without support. If they are sound, every laborer ought 
to sell his services for the most he can get, and every employer 
ought to pay the market price of labor and no more. If they 
are sound, every laborer has a right to strike; that is, A has a 
right to refuse to work for B, either because B exacts too much 
service or offers too little pay, or because his manners are arro- 
gant, or his place of business unventilated, or even because his 
language is ungrammatical or his hair curly; and B has an 
equal right to discharge A for reasons of his own. . But A has 
no right to prevent other workmen from hiring to B in his stead, 
at any wages or hours they may choose to accept; and whenever 
he does so, either by violence on his own part or conspiracy with 
others, it is the duty of all right-thinking men to suppress and 
punish him, as they would punish any other law-breaker—any 
invader of property-rights or personal liberty. 
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The law of wages is stated in proposition three. 

To illustrate it: Why is Patti paid $5,000 a night for sing- 
ing? Managers do not offer that price because they are senti- 
mental or sympathetic—because she has a large family, or un- 
usual expenses. No; they pay it because the best opera-sing- 
ing is widely demanded, and cannot be had for less. The world 
gives $20,000 a night for music by the queens of song. If there 
were a thousand of them, many might get only $20 apiece. But 
such minstrelsy is a very difficult acquirement, and results from 
a most infrequent combination: great physical strength, beauty, 
vivacity, dramatic instinci, the requisite formation of the larynx 
and other organs of song, persistent application, the right teacher, 
the wealthy backer, and the melodious je ne sais quoi behind them 
all. These are indispensable, and their happy concurrence is so 
rare that when society looks about for entertainment it discovers 
that there are only twenty prima donnas on the planet to divide 
the $20,000 daily, and only one is a Patti. So her $5,000 a 
night is the result of the competitive bidding of those who can 
hear her on no other terms. 

Again, the world pays a certain sum per day, say a million 
dollars, for plain sewing. It is not a difficult accomplishment, 
requiring long training and a rare blending of qualities. So, 
instead of there being twenty women to respond to the demand, 
there are twenty million women. Therefore, instead of com- 
manding $1,000 or $5,000 a day each, they can command only 
fifty or thirty or twenty cents a day. 

There are hundreds of men in the United States who get 
salaries of $25,000 to $50,000 a year each, and abundantly earn 
them by bringing to bear unusual skill, courage, integrity, 
knowledge, experience, and, above all, business prescience, in the 
increase and protection of extensive properties; but a man of 
humble intellect, and without special training, who knows just 
enough to wheel a barrow along a plank, gets only his daily 
dollar. 

“But,” says an objector, “the wheelbarrow-man ought to 
have more than $1 a day; it is not fair wages.” The reply is 
that any wages are “fair” which are as high as that sort of 
work commands in the open market; and to say that a laborer 
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“ought” to have more than the sum which results from a di- 
vision of the demand by the supply, is just as reasonable as it 
would be to say that a farmer “ought” to get more than the 
market price for his wool or his potatoes, 

I admit, nay, I assert, the demands of charity on every 
human being; but charity and business are and ought to be 
perpetually divorced. An employer is under no more financial 
obligation to his workmen after he has paid them current 
wages, than they are to him or to a passer-by on the street whom 
they never saw. 

W. A. CROFFUT. 


Il, 

The essential doctrine of Mr. Croffut’s first proposition is that 
workingmen ought to be merchandise. That they are merchan- 
dise is true; the abolition of chattel slavery brought to an end 
only a form of servitude. But that they ought to be is mani- 
festly false. His second proposition might pass: for a law of 
wages if it did not assume that the worker is free to accept or 
decline offered terms. As he is not free, another factor besides 
demand and supply enters into the regulation of wages, namely, 
the duress under which laborers bargain. When the alternative 
of accepting market terms is starvation or exile, it is preposter- 
ous to talk about freedom of contract and the interplay of 
supply and demand as a measure of fair wages. It may be true 
that any wages are fair which are as high as the work commands 
in open market; but it must be an open market, not a Peter 
Funk auction shop. 

His third proposition involves the obsolete wages fund fal- 
lacy. There is no such fund. Laborers are paid out of their 
current earnings. The competition between them is for oppor- 
tunities to produce, not for the privilege of sharing in anything 
already produced. 

That enormous salaries are abundantly earned, so far as the 
immediate parties are concerned, is true. Any man who pro- 
duced less for his employers than he received back in wages, 
would be discharged. Economically, however, such salaries are 
not always earned. Bill Sikes earned all that Fagin gave to 
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him, as between himself and Fagin; but the wealth of London 
was not augmented by the skill and business prescience of Mr. 
Sikes. 

Labor strikes are legitimate fruit of the doctrine that labor 
ought to be merchandise. Mr. Croffut argues that wages rise 
when the relative supply of labor falls, and fall when it rises, 
The trade unionist who looks to strikes for relief arrives at the 
same conclusion from the same premise. When wages are low 
he knows there is a glut in the labor market. The obvious 
remedy is to reduce the supply of labor by making combina- 
tions, as his employers do when they raise prices by a lockout 
or a corner; and the combinations must be vast enough to re- 
duce the supply of labor below the demand for service. This is 
the theory of the strike. What is there wrong about it except 
the premise? 

But, it is said, while men have a right to stop working, they 
must not prevent others from working, nor otherwise interfere 
with personal liberty or private property. Such an objection to 
strikes can be mooted only for the sake of debate. There are 
no facts to make it a practical question. Neither intimidation 
nor violence is a feature of modern strikes. Many difficult 
strikes have occurred in which thousands were engaged and vast 
properties were at the mercy of the strikers, without personal 
injury to any one, without destroying any property, without 
interfering with personal liberty—unless inducing laborers to 
keep out of the market be so regarded—and with a degree of 
intelligence, honor and fair dealing in sharp contrast with the 
selfishness, ignorance and arrogance often displayed by the 
other side. 

In the abstract, strikes may be condemned; but considered 
in connection with the conditions which provoke them they are 
justifiable. Even if it be conceded that they are lawless, it 
must not be forgotten that lawlessness is a lever that has moved 
the world—a weapon with which the triumph of human rights 
over barbarous doctrines of the upper mob has been achieved. 
It was by an unlawful conspiracy that Magna Charta was ob- 
tained ; regicide, the blackest of crimes, barred out of the Eng- 
lish Constitution the doctrine of divine right; grand larceny 
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in Boston Harbor led up to the Declaration of Independence ; and 
John Brown's lawless raid freed the negro slave. We should 
be grateful that the social revolution now in progress, destined 
to be the greatest in history, is attended with so mild a form of 
revolt as the labor strike. A century ago such a revolution 
would have been already streaked with blood. 

It must not be forgotten, either, that the strike and its most 
obnoxious incidents have their prototypes in the conduct of em- 
ployers. Trade unions were preceded by employers’ guilds, 
strikes by lockouts, and the boycott by the black list. It is not 
claimed for laborers that they are more angelic than their masters. 

The strike, however, while it may gain temporary advantages 
for laborers, can, in itself, accomplish no lasting good. It does 
not aim at the cause of declining wages. The objects of its 
attack are individuals who are no more responsible for either 
the cause or its effect than the strikers themselves. Nor is this 
cause a natural and inevitable law of industry, as we are asked 
to believe; it is an artificial condition produced by the law of 
the land. If the planet grew smaller while population increased, 
it would be clear that laborers would be at an overwhelming 
disadvantage. But the planet does grow smaller; not in fact, 
but in effect. The fencing in of land, which is permitted and 
protected by law, compels free men to seek masters; and every 
new bidder for a master lowers the price of labor. Strikes can- 
not remedy this. 

Why, then, do I welcome the strike? Because it is the be- 
ginning of the end. Because it makes the people talk and think 
about the labor question. Because it will educate both master 
and man up to the truth, and its machinery will offer an effective 
organization for the final blow, through the ballot box, in the 
halls of legislation. It is comparatively a peaceful means of 
ending the irrepressible conflict of the centuries. 

Louis F. Post. 


III, 
Mr. Post alleges that my first proposition, that labor ought to 
be bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest, is 
equivalent to saying that laborers ought to be merchandise. I 
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do not think they ought to be. I regret that I failed to make 
myself understood in a language that is capable of great accu- 
racy of expression. Does the proposition fairly mean that labor- 
ers ought to be merchandise? I trust that some of the readers 
of THE Forum will think it does not, and will assume that it 
means what it says. 

My friend proceeds to declare that “they are merchandise” 
and to intimate that they are slaves. I do not think so; but 
the refutation of the charge is not necessary to my argument. 
Iam a working man, in the sense in which the word is here 
used ; yet I do not feel like a slave and am not conscious of 
being merchandise. However, “I may be and not know it,” as 
the youth says in the comic opera. 

The objection made to my second proposition is that supply 
and demand are not equal competitors because the worker is 
“not free” to “accept or decline offered terms.” That is, if the 
worker were always sure of a shelter, and of sufficient clothing 
and food for himself and family, he might then negotiate freely. 
But does not my critic see that if the worker were thus securely 
fixed he might prefer not to work at all, and that the probability 
or possibility of want is a chief factor in compelling the supply ? 
Men are driven to work by the prophetic shadow of the wolf. 
The prospect of possible poverty and suffering is the mildest 
stimulus adequate to keep men at work with the degree of in- 
dustry essential to the highest average of comfort. Men in the 
tropics—in equatorial America, for instance—suffer little ex- 
posure and have plenty of food at hand without working. They 
are not under any “duress.” They are “free to accept or de- 
cline offered terms.” So they generally decline. It is almost 
impossible to get them to work at all at any price. New York- 
ers going thither to develop mines frequently take their work- 
men along with them—men who clearly understand that “ the 
alternative of accepting market rates is starvation or exile,” and 
therefore are willing to dig. 

In objecting to my third proposition Mr. Post declares that 
there is no “fund” out of which wages are paid. Is he sure of 
it? As wages are almost always paid before the employer has 
realized on the current manufactures, I should think there must 
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be some fund to draw on. It remains true, I suppose, that the 
world is compelled to pay Patti $5,000 a night because there is 
only one Patti; and that it pays a sewing-woman only twenty or 
thirty cents a day because plain sewing is not a complicated or 
difficult feat, and millions can do it. Does not this prove that 
supply and demand determine what wages shall be paid ? 

To my proposition that no man ought to be permitted to pre- 
vent others from working or otherwise to interfere with personal 
liberty or destroy private property, Mr. Post objects that it is not 
a practical question, for “neither intimidation nor violence is a 
feature of modern strikes.” Indeed? Have I been mistaken? 
I thought that several innocent men were killed and a million 
dollars’ worth of property destroyed during the Pennsylvania 
strike. I thought that in the recent strike of railroad men in 
New York, cars were broken and overturned in the street, horses 
let loose, and more than one man caught and beaten because he 
was a “scab;” that is, because he declined to join the law- 
breakers. I thought that the property of nine railroad companies 
was captured and held unremunerative for half a day by men 
who refused to obey their employers, because other men had a 
quarrel on another line with which they were wholly discon- 
nected. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Central Labor Union, the organ 
of local trade unions, I read from a report that the greatest 
opponent of trade unions, Ruppert, was to be first taken in hand 
and compelled to force his employees to join the union. 

Concerning the strike on the south-western system of roads, 
in which the employees had confessedly no grievance whatever 
against the companies whose property they sacrificed, I read that 
“The Knights of Labor issued orders to-day permitting four 
passenger-trains to go out.” The next day a brakeman was 
dragged from his post and beaten to insensibility. The next 
day a bridge was set on fire, but the fire was extinguished, and 
the same day the rails on another bridge were “ spread ’—not 
removed, but pushed apart so that the danger might not be 
noticed. An express train loaded with passengers rushed on the 
bridge, but it did not reach the fatal gap and plunge into the 
river beneath, because a man, a “scab” probably, had discov- 
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ered the infamous act and stopped the train in time. A day or 
two later the telegraph said: “Two more bridges were burned 
yesterday.” This violence does not seem to be pronounced 
enough to justify any remonstrance, according to my critic. 
What would he have? 

He deprecates revolution and bloodshed. SodolI. He does 
not believe that strikes will do any permanent good. Neither 
do I. He thinks that private ownership of land is the great 
curse of our time; I think it is one of the great blessings of all 
time. It seems to him that workingmen are crowded; it seems 
to me they have miles of elbow-room. It would be as preposter- 
ous to talk of a floating cockle-shell being crowded on the sur- 
face of the sea, as to talk of an industrious man being crowded 
off the land in a country which still has three hundred million 
arable acres that never felt the touch of a plow, where every man 
may have a farm free of cost. 

Another proposition may be added to my thesis, as follows: 

4. The laboring men of America were never so well off as 
they are to-day, considering both wages and the price of living. 

The familiar maxim that “the poor are becoming poorer” is 
not true. In 1850 the average of wages in the United States 
was $248 per annum; in 1860 it was $272 ; in 1870 it was $310; 
in 1880 it was $346. The daily wage has increased from eighty 
cents to $1.16. During these thirty years, moreover, there has 
been a constant but not uniform decline in prices, so that seventy 
cents will buy in 1886 what it took $1 to buy in 1850. ° The 
accumulations of capital have also increased, but not in so great 
a proportion. All figures bearing on the subject show that the 
rich have not become relatively richer, and that workingmen 
could never buy so much of the necessaries of life with so few 
hours of labor as in the year 1886. 


W. A. CROFFUT. 


BY. 


In his first proposition Mr. Croffut expressed his thought 
with absolute accuracy. He meant labor, not laborers, and I so 
understood him. But the nature of things cannot be changed by 
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forms of expression. The essential doctrine of the proposition 
is as I have stated. To say that labor ought to be merchandise 
is to say that laborers ought to be, for the laborer and his labor 
are inseparable. 

By his own admission my friend’s doctrine involves the en- 
slavement of laborers. He concedes that the. laborer negotiates 
under duress, but claims that duress is necessary. It is by the 
“prophetic shadow of the wolf” that men are driven to work, and 
the degree of industry essential to the highest average of com- 
fort is to be maintained by the mild stimulus of possible poverty 
and suffering. If this be notslavery my vocabulary lacks a name 
for it. Defend it if you will, but defend it for what it is. Let 
it masquerade no longer in the garb of free contract. 

Men might refuse to work if they were sure of shelter, cloth- 
ing and food; but I do not believe they would. Many of the 
most beneficent results of human labor have been accomplished 
without hope of material reward. It was not the shadow of the 
wolf that developed the possibilities of steam, nor poverty that 
girdled the earth with electric wires. My friend’s reference to 
the indolence of natives of tropical countries is without force. 
If they refuse to work because they get food without working, 
why is it that imported laborers, to whom food must be as free 
as to the natives, “are willing to dig”? 

But men need not be assured of shelter, clothing and food, 
without work, to enable them to contract in freedom. It is 
opportunity to produce necessaries, not the necessaries them- 
selves, of which they must be assured. The raw\ materials of 
wealth are abundantly supplied by nature, but private appro- 
priation of land, that “great blessing of all time,” locks them up 
and forces laborers to beg for work. This crowds the labor 
market, and free competition degenerates into a wild scramble 
for a “ job.” 

If cockle-shells paid water rent for the privilege of floating 
upon the surface of the sea, as industrious men pay ground rent 
for the privil..e of living and working upon the land, there 
would be no more elbow-room for cockle-shells at sea than there 
is for workingmen ashore. 

The dependence of laborers will continue so long as they are 
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deprived by law of access to the gifts of nature. Three hun- 
dred million acres in the Far West offer no relief. He who goes 
there must have means to transport himself and family ; must 
risk improving the pre-empted domain of some lord of the earth, 
as the Mussel Slough settlers did to their sorrow; must endure 
exile and solitude, and undergo unknown dangers and privations, 
Does access to land upon such terms enhance freedom of con- 
tract? 

The antiquated doctrine that money is the object of labor, 
although discarded by economists, still influences economic 
thought. It has a hold upon my friend, or he would not argue 
that there must be a wages fund because “ wages are almost al- 
ways paid before the employer has realized on the current manu- 
facture.” This means no more than that the employer gives 
money to the laborer before getting money for what the laborer 
has giventohim. Thatistrue. But whatof it? The employer 
gets the laborer’s product before giving anything to the laborer. 
Laborers make their wages in the form of commodities before 
they get them in the form of money. The railroad magnate, 
Mr. Hoxie, knew this when he said that the daily and monthly 
payments of his company were made from its daily and monthly 
receipts. When wages are paid in kind their source is undis- 
guised, and the absurdity of the wages fund theory becomes 
apparent. 

My adversary lays stress upon his Patti illustration. I did 
not think it important. The general law of wages, under which 
sewing women work, is no more applicable to Patti than the 
general law of prices is to a patented invention. Her salary is 
the wages of peculiar ability and reputation. Like the wages of 
the leading lawyer, the ablest physician, or the most popular 
clergyman, they are governed by the law of monopoly, which is 
clearly defined and distinguished by Adam Smith. 

The alleged violence of recent strikes illustrates anew the 
wisdom of the lion in the fable. So long as the “boss” class 
controls news channels, strikes will appear to be tornadoes of 
wickedness. But how happens it that there are no serious prose- 
cutions? Why are strikers so frequently in the pillories of the 
press and so seldom at the bar of criminal courts? 
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Mr. Croffut’s fourth proposition, if true at all, is true only in 
the absolute sense. It makes no allowance for change in social 
standards. While Adam was in the garden his wardrobe con- 
sisted of a single fig leaf; but we should not say of a New 
Yorker, whose clothing was limited to two fig leaves, that he was 
twice as well off as Adam in the matter of clothes. 

It is encouraging to be told that wages have increased from 
$248 in 1850 to $346 in 1880, and that seventy cents will buy 
what it took $1 to buy thirty-six years ago. But it is well 
known that laborers were far more independent in 1850 than to- 
day. The figures quoted show only absolute progression, which 
is quite consistent with relative retrogression. Even their testi- 
mony to absolute improvement cannot be trusted. Is it true, for 
instance, that seventy cents will buy as much house room in 
1886 as $1 would have bought in 1850? 

But if the lot of the laborer were improving, both absolutely 
and relatively, would that justify his spoliation? Only a dis- 
torted sense of justice can defend conditions which take away 
from him an increasing proportion of his products, on so flimsy 
a ground as that the residuum increases too. Turning to the 
statistics of one varied and extensive industry, manufacturing, 
I find that money wages have increased since 1850 about as 
Mr. Croffut asserts, except that they were less in 1880 than in 
1870. But there is a credit column in the ledger which he 
ignores. In 1850, the gross product of each hand was a little 
more than four times his wages; in 1860, it was five times; in 
1870 it was nearly five and a half times; and in 1880 it was 
more than five and a half times. In 1850 the laborer, by adding 
$816 to his wages, could have bought the gross product of his 
year’s work; in 1860 he would have required $1,150 besides 
his wages; in 1870, $1,688, and in 1880, $1,619. 

In 1850 all the wages paid to hands in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States would have bought 20% per cent. of 
the gross product of those industries; in 1880 they would have 
bought but 17% per cent. Even if it be true that the laborer 
gets more for his work than he did, it is also true that a larger 


proportion of the wealth he makes is taken by the dominant 
class. 
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For the laborer I demand only what all men are entitled to 
by natural law, the right to produce and to enjoy the products of 
his labor. It is evident that this right is not protected when 
idlers are wealthy and workers are poor. The laborer is con- 
scious of the wrong, though he may not know its cause or how 
to remedy it. If he appeals to force it is because he copes with 
force; a subtler force, perhaps, but force. I have no fear of any 
deliberate conspiracy of workingmen to trample upon the laws. 
They seek redress in lawful ways. But the prophecy of history 
will be at fault if despotic methods of opposing labor movements 
do not lead to furious insurrections. By doing justice present 
conflicts may be allayed and future danger avoided. “ Let jus- 
tice be done lest the heavens fall.” 


Louis F. Post. 


we 


I can have no discussion with a laborer who insists that he 
himself is a slave and a piece of merchandise because he takes 
money for his work. 

The first half of Mr. Post’s rejoinder above is a complaint, not 
against capital or employers, but against God or Nature, because 
of the unfavorable environments in which man finds himself 
cast. With this position I have no controversy. It is hard. If 
man were a tree or a worm, he would not be conscious of the 
need of clothes or shelter, would not be filled with envy, em- 
ulation and covetousness. But he is sentient; intelligent. Of 
intelligence comes ability to contrast his lot with that of the 
more thrifty; of this comes discontent; and discontent breeds 
avarice; avarice, self-denial; self-denial, self-support, independ- 
ence and wealth. Abstinence is the mother of competence. . 
Civilization is the result of that divine greed which is born of 
discontent. 

Workingmen’s wages are greater than they ever were before. 
Wages are twice as high as they were thirty years ago, consider- 
ing the number of hours men work and the things they can buy 
with their money. In proof of this I instance Giffen’s “ Progress 


of the Working Classes,” the Massachusetts “ Report of Labor 
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Statistics,” and every public document that bears on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Post says the working man gets, as wages, a smaller pro- 
portion of the gross product than formerly. Yes. But the gross 
product is not now chiefly the result of labor but of machinery. 
In Great Britain alone machinery equals the handwork of a 
thousand million men! This auxiliary, instead of oppressing 
the laborer, relieves him; instead of robbing the laborer, sur- 
rounds him with comforts, and even with what, thirty years ago, 
were unattainable luxuries. It is one of the gratifying para- 
doxcs of this question that labor-saving machinery blesses all, 
and especially the poor man. I add two suggestions: 

1. Workingmen now spend $00,000,000 a year in the liquor 
shops of Christendom. Let them stop it and transfer their de- 
posits to savings-banks. 

2. The lack of manual training is the curse of our time. It 
breeds tramps. Let the afternoon session of all our public schools 
be devoted to teaching children the rudiments of a trade. A 
decrease of poverty will immediately follow an increase of skill. 
The fewer idlers there are the richer will be the community. 


W. A. CROFFUT. 





